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6 
A NOTE ON THE THEORY OF 
SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


JAMES W. VANDER ZANDEN 
Duke University 


thern white resistance movement to integration affords 

to appraise existing theory as it re- 

we of the traditional tatecass- 

nt or the traditional interpre 

movements| have their 

ive their motive power on tl 
7 


form of life, and on 


scheme or system 


uct of social unrest de- 

yrder or parts thereof to meet sat 

a considerable number of persons.? 
perience anxiety, frustration, bewilder- 


in a word, “discontent.’’* Some writers have incor- 


ysis within the traditional social disorganization frame.* 


g about an alteration in some or all of the 
tem, destroying the synchronization of the smoothly 
the equilibrium. The result is social maladjustment 


state breeding social unrest and dissatisfaction. 


Herbert Blumber, “Social Movements,” in A. M. Lee, ed., New Outline 
he Principles of Sociology (New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1946), p. 199. 
Seb Idridge and Associates, Fundamentals of Sociology (New York: 
ll Company, 1950), pp. 425-26. 

Wendell King, Social Movements in the United States (New York: 
Random House, 1956), pp. 17ff; Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Social Move- 
ments (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1941), pp. 48ff; and Norman R. Maier, 
The Role of Frustration in Social Movements,” Psychological Review, 49: 586- 

99 
t See: Paul Meadows, “Behavioral Bases of Social Movements,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 28: 112-17; Jerome Davis, Contemporary Social Movements 
(New York: The Century Co., 1930), pp. 8-9; Robert E. L. Faris, Social Dis- 
organization (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1948), pp. 411-12; Carl 
A. Dawson and Warner E. Gettys, An Introduction to Sociology (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1929), pp. 771-804; and Robert L. Sutherland and 
Julian L. Woodward, Introductory Sociology, 2nd edition (Chicago: J. B. Lip- 

pincott Company, 1940), pp. 763-64. 


[3] 
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The social movement is viewed as an instrument of adjustment, as an 


agency to restore the balance and harmony of the system by initiating 


social reform. 

It is questionable, however, whether the traditional approach is ade- 
quate for the treatment of “resistance movements,” such as that in the 
South today. The Southern movement has arisen not to initiate change, 
but to resist change, i.e., to minimize the consequences of the Supreme 
Court rulings and to save the existing system of race relations intact. Ac- 
cordingly, the Southern white perceives the existing system of race rela- 
tions as desirable, and its alteration as undesirable. Thus, in this instance, 
the movement does not derive its “motive power. . .from dissatisfaction 
with the current form of life [or] . . .from wishes and hopes for a new 
scheme or system of living.’’® 

The Southern white is a product of a social system that has molded 
him to accept white supremacy and its complex of associated traits as 
the correct mode and pattern of interracial interaction.* Such patterns 
are characterized by organization, recurrence, and continuity. Within 
this social framework he is not a deviant; rather, the deviant is the white 
who no longer fully practices and follows the Southern patterns. In its 
main essentials, the Southern white’s pattern of interaction with Negroes 
is a habitual mode acquired from his society, interaction taking place 
within an institutionalized system of segregation. Such behavior becomes 
conditioned and is frequently assigned strong affect-laden qualities. 

Generally people find comfort, security, and a sense of well-being in 
old, familiar, and established modes. Patterns of behavior, adjustments, 
and situational definitions defined as “new” are often viewed with 
anxiety. Such is the current situation in the South. Many whites have 
perceived desegregation as disrupting the stable expectations and patterns 
of interracial conduct. Change would necessitate the reconditioning of 
existing behavior patterns, an undertaking which they see as involving 
considerable difficulty and effort. 

Furthermore, the existing social system with its pattern of Negro sub- 
ordination not infrequently provides the white with important social, 


For a discussion of the cultural factor in prejudice, see: Robert M. 
Maclver, The More Perfect Union (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948) ; 
John P. Dean and Alex Rosen, A Manual of Intergroup Relations (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 58-59; Muzafer Sherif, An Cutline of 
Social Psychology (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948), pp. 340-41; and George 
E. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger, Racial and Cultural Minorities (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953), pp. 128-60. 

6 For a treatment of the white gains deriving from the existing race struc- 
ture, see: John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, 3rd ed. (New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1957), pp. 97-187, and Simpson and Yinger, 
op. cit., 65-127. 
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psychological, and economic gains or gratifications. Desegregation con- 
tains the possibility of the altering of the existing system of gratifications 
in a manner which whites often define as potentially operating to their 
own disadvantage. Likewise, the projected change is clouded in a blanket 
of deeply rooted, affect-laden fears, e.g., miscegenation.* 

Accordingly, desegregation is seen as a threat, and as such is resisted. 
White participation in the resistance movement (including membership 
in resistance organizations such as the Citizens Councils) is essentially 
a reaction to what these whites perceive to be a serious threat to a social 
system and a way of life highly valued by them. Viewed from the con- 
text of the social system, the resistance is an effort to maintain social 
organization against forces disrupting the existing structure. 

Within such a context, the traditional interpretation of social move- 
ments as products of maladjusted, frustrated, and discontented individ- 
uals becomes questionable. In terms of their behavior within the exist- 
ing social system, the very contrary appears to be a more accurate por- 
trayal. Edwards in his paper on “The Signs of Incipient Fascism’ states 
the matter in these terms: 


The supporters of any social movement, it is true, tend to come from 
those groups which are already frustrated or anticipate frustration 
in some respect and which see in this particular movement a means 
of restoring equilibrium or obtaining relief for their anxiety. 
Opposition to this same social movement, on the other hand, will 
tend to come from those who view this movement as a real or po- 
tential source of frustration—that is, a movement which will dis- 
turb accepted values and attitudes.® 


However, should the efforts of resistance fail, should history pass 


the resisters by, then those unable or unwilling to alter their behavior 


accordingly can be characterized as essentially maladjusted. On the other 
hand, those who redefine the new situation in terms of the change and 
readjust their behavior in terms of the demands of the new situation, 
even should resistance to additional change or innovation persist, can be 
viewed as essentially adjusted individuals. 

This is not to suggest, however, that some, especially the more “rad- 
ical” or “extremist” segregationists, are not essentially maladjusted, 
frustrated, and discontented individuals. Not infrequently such individ- 


uals have been viewed by members of their communities as “odd,” 


For a presentation of Southern white fears by a Southern white, see: Her- 
bert R Sass, “Mixed Schools and Mixed Blood,” The Atlantic, 198: 45-49, and 
Thomas A Waring, ‘The Southern Case Against Desegregation,” Harper’s Mag- 
azine, 212: 39-45. As W. I. Thomas has observed: “If men define. . .situations 
as real, they are real in their consequences.” W. I. Thomas, “The Relation of 
Research to the Social Process,” in Essays on Research in the Social Sciences 
(Washington: The Brookings Institute, 1931), p. 189. 

8 Allen L. Edwards, “The Signs of Incipient Fascism,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 39: 310. Author’s italics. 
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before the segregation issue emerged 


to suggest that they are frus- 
itivations are not neces- 
the “Negro” and “integration” 
ig hostility. 
maladjusted, unbalanced, or 
ed to many social move- 
se ot oneness, ol belonging, 
helplessness, of isolation.® 
to Klan membership. On 
rs from among the lower 
a sprinkling of members 
are men suff 
frustrated and 


hope, and a sense 


i sacred “‘mission” with 

+} ] . - 
» Klan such individuals can 
he organ- 


ind devotion and relig- 


versal will of t 


strength ‘The secret attire 


to deve 


there has 

ation, suggests 

have affected dif- 

. When a situation 

iber ot persons 

is a collective 

ssimilar operation 

ten different—in some 
ndividuals. 

rise under such 

ing goals, tactics, leadership, ideologies, and 


:ation defined by one group as a problem may 


ial Movements (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


more than 15 Klan factions now operating in the South. 
ipon the author’s observations of and interviews with Klansmen in 
rolina and Georgia. Likewise, prejudiced reactions may represent an 
rgressive response to various kinds of personal frustrations. Also see: John 


Dollard and Others, Frustration and Aggression (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1939) ; and Simpson and Yinger, of. cit., p. 83. 
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be viewed by another group as a desirable arrangement or condition. 
Under circumstances of this sort a movement-countermovement phenom- 
enon may develop. ‘This is precisely what occurred on the integration 
issue. ‘hus, the fact that an innovation has advocates or the sponsorship 
of a social movement is no guarantee that the change will be effected. 
Rather, a movement may stimulate a countermovement, and a dynamic 
interaction develops. ‘he net result is considerably colored by this fact 
an outcome not infrequently quite different from that which either party 
had initially conceived. 

In summary, the traditional interpretive frame in the field of social 
movements has developed primarily as a tool to interpret “reform” and 
“revolutionary” movements, This paper suggests that the theory needs 


oh! ee = - > neidering “recetance”’ n me The > 
a i ool tor conside ig resistance movements. ne one 


to initiate change, the other as an instrument to 


gly, in origin, function, role, and appeal the move- 
ances, more than one movement may 
same situation, often giving rise to a movement- 


S 


relation. 





DIFFERENTIALS IN IDEAL FAMILY SIZE 
BUFFALO, 1956 


CONSTANTINE A. YERACARIS 
University of Buffalo 

The two most recent observations concerning the reproductive behav- 
ior of the United States population are: (a) the considerable increase 
since 1946 of the specific birth rates, resulting in an increasing net repro- 

reversal of fertility differentials by socioeco- 

is some evidence that increases in birth 

are due prim \ irst-order births, there is no conclusive evi- 

dence to this effect. Moreover, this alone could not explain the reversal 

fertility differentials. One possible explanation which may be common 

to both these trends is the hypothesis that major changes in values and 

attitudes concerning reproductive behavior have taken place. A major as- 

sumption of this explanation is the increased interplay of cultural norms 

and values over the seemingly purely biological process of reproduction. 

Such cultural control, of course, is as old as mankind. It is suggested that 

inder modern improvements in birth control, as well as those reducing 

functional sterility, regulation of reproductive behavior is primarily a 

sociocultural function, more so now than in the past. From a sociological 

point of view, it is important to investigate any differentials that may 

exist 1 tv values under the assumption that such values underlie 
in appropriate behavior. 

Freedman and Sharp* investigated the attitudes which a sample of 
the population in Detroit had toward an ideal family size. ‘The most im- 
portant finding of this study was the high consensus of all respondents in 
choosing 2, 3, or 4 children as being the ideal size of the family. No 
evidence w ind to suggest that there was any appreciable change in 
the small family pattern, although the total average size considered ideal 

respondents was more than enough for replacement. Socioeconom- 
ntials were still evident, but not so sharply as earlier studies 
Finally, differentials in “ideal” size were less pronounced 

cal Statistics of the United States, 1950, p. 46. 
Differential Fertility in Chicago, 1920-1940,” A meri- 
VIII: 481-89 
Kiser Fertility Trends and Differentials in the United States,’ 

» American Statistical Association, XXVIII: 24-28; W. H. Grabill, 
id P. K. Whelpton, The Fertility of American Women (New York: 


hn Wiley & Sons, Inc., 195§ 
i 


‘ Freedman and Sharp, “Correlates of Values about Ideal Family Size in 


the Detroit Metropolitan Area,” Population Studies, July 1954, VIII, pp. 34-45. 


gy, I 
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than differentials in actual size. The latter observation was interpreted 
by the researchers as a change in fertility values preceding the reversal 
of the fertility differentials. 

[In this paper we are reporting on differentials in fertility values which 
we discovered in a recent ly of an urban population. 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

A random sample recent mothers in Buffalo was interviewed in 
1956.° They were asked to state the ideal size of a family by responding 
to a question similar to the one used by Freedman, Goldberg, and Sharp*® 


in 1954. heir study they agreed that their question might well make 


the respondents “think only in terms of children (that) x dollar units 


+ 


can support on the average.” Their findings, however, did show that even 


when other than economic variables were considered, 


was directly related to socioeconomic status. The wording of the question 


‘ideal’’ fertility 


n our research follows: 


of discussion as to how many chil- 

have. In your opinion what is the ideal 

for a young couple to have, if they have 

rd of living as you do? 

responses to this question were analyzed were: in- 
occupation of husband, education of both spouses, 
ige of mother, and subjective class rating by the respondent. Our sample 
s somewhat different from those used in other studies, It is restricted 
to those women who gave birth to a child in 1956, and does not include 


women older than 45 or those who did not or could not have any chil- 


dren. In this sense one may argue that our sample is highly selective. On 
the other hand, however, under the assumption that all potential mothers, 
biologically as well as socioculturally, were represented among those 
who | ildren in 1956, an investigation of fertility differentials in 


nes that much more meaningful. 


DIFFERENTIALS IN IDEAL SIZE 
rtion of all our respondents answered that 2, 3, or 4 
children would be the “‘ideal’’? in the same way that the Detroit respond- 
ents answered. Our respondents, however, endorsed 4 children at a ratio 


‘r 2 to 1 Detroit respondents. The average ideal size of Buffalo 


This was part of a larger study of randomly selected recent mothers 

ndertaken by the New York State Health Department. 

Freedman, Goldberg, and Sharp, “Ideals about Family Size in the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area—1954.” The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXXIII: 
187-97, April, 19 

7 Specific tables are available at request to the author. 
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respondents was much higher (3.64) than that of the Detroit respond- 

ents (2.94). Such differences may reflect either sampling differences or 

differences in the size of the two urban populations ;* or they may indi- 
cate significant trends in value changes. 

iriables are directly related to average ideal 

ose for the Detroit sam- 

1e higher standard of living as 

nding, and education seems to 

as constituting the ideal for 

the urban population. ider the assumption that such a correspondence 

between socioeconomic status levels and ideal size may be defined as 

rational, our urban populati ems to exhibit some degree of rational- 

ity. 

ve of the mother responding to the question of ideal size, contrary 

.e earlier findings quoted above, was directly related with the ideal 

we size. An attempt was made to find the extent to which variations 

in ideal size between different categories of the socioeconomic variables 

were significant if the age of the respondent mother was controlled. 

Analvsis of variance for husband’s occupation, family income, husband’s 

education, and mother’s education showed that between classes variations 

in ideal size were not statistically significant when the age of the mother 


‘ : a i 
was controlled, for all variables except mother’s education (F 3.62, 


ase one could reject at 5 per cent level the 


between different schooling 
mother. In this respect one 
ted values underlying past 
re changing as reflected in 


small average ideal 


»f our observations, we pro- 

same variables, controlling 

respondent. It was found that differences in av- 

wwe ideal size between different categories of these socioeconomic var- 
ibles were not significant when the mother’s education was kept con- 


Stant. 


SUBTECTIVE CLASS DIFFERENTIALS IN IDEAL SIZE 
The variables thus far examined are among the ones traditionally held 
as objective criteria for socioeconomic status classification. These are 


8 In 1940, Buffalo was among five U. S. cities where fertility rates were 
above replacement needs, while Detroit was not (W. H. Grabill et. al., op. cit.). 


¢ 
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the ones found earlier to be inversely and lately directly related to fer- 
tility. In the preceding analysis it was shown that age and education of 
the mother responding to the question on ideal size were primarily “re- 
sponsible” with any direct relationship existing between average ideal 
size and any one of these variables. In other words, the educational level 
was identified by the respondents as directly reflecting the standard of 
living. In order to test this, we proceeded with the discovery of any dif- 
ials in ideal size along subjective class position. All respondents 
eck on a continuum of very low, low, average, high, and 

| position they felt they occupied. A direct relationship 

rage ideal and subjective class was found (ranging from 

and 3.90, respectively, for those belonging to low and very 

low, average, and high and very high). Analysis of variance indicated 
that such differences could not be attributed to the educational level of 


the mother responding (F 5.404, .01<P<.05). Our respondents 


related the ideal number of children with some status factors, as reflected 


in the subjective classification of the mother respondents, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
itus variables such as family income, education of 
ind husband’s occupation were found to be directly 
leal Family Size” as defined in our study. Further 
‘aled that such differences were not significant when age and 
ther respondent were controlled. Subjective class 


significantly related directly to the “Ideal 


ulate the following tentative conclusions 
ration: 
correspondence between standard of living and aver- 
eived by all mothers independently of their 
In other words, on the average every mother identi- 
the relationship that: the higher the standard of living a young 
couple has, the greater the ideal number of children it should have. 

2. There is evidence to indicate that the level of education is per- 
ceived as a reflection of the level of class status and of the standard of 
living. 

3. Fertility values as reflected in the ideal size expressed by a young 
mother are different from those of older mothers, the latter expressing 
an average ideal size greater than the former. 





LABOR CHANGES IN 1958 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
rsily f Southern California 


1% 


The drama entitled “Labor: 1958” was highlighted by some melo- 


dramatic scenes offering a power struggle and played before a background 
labeled “‘recession.”” The sharpest cutbacks in jobs and hours of work 


of the three postwar recessions took place during the year, according 


to the United States Department of Commerce Annual Report on the 


Labor Force. For the first time in this period unemployment rose above 
the 5-million mark, averaging 7 per cent of the civilian labor force (71.3 
million) for the year. Total civilian employment averaged 64 million, or 
1 million less than for the previous year. Of these, 13 million were mar- 
ried women, or nearly one third of the wives of the national population. 
Among other significant facts of the recession, called by some the “hard 
goods” recession, were the following: (1) 77.1 million persons worked 
at some time during the year; (2) 14.1 million persons experienced un- 
employment or 18 per cent of the number who had been in the labor 
force during the year. (This percentage was 11.6 in 1957 and 10.7 in 
1955.); (3) a marked increase in unemployment duration was noted, 
45 per cent being jobless for 15 weeks or more; (4) many shifts were 
made to lower paying jobs; and, (5) men accounted for nearly all the 
loss in year-round full-time work, while the upward trend in part-time 
work for women failed to be entirely arrested. 

The melodrama itself revealed certain labor leaders cast in the roles 


thers were attempting to play heroes dashing 
I gZ 


of “villains 
to the front in the labor movement from the onslaught 
of both managerial and governmental forces as well as from some enemies 
ump of labor. If there be any attempt made to find an abiding 

lrama, it must be disclosed as conflict or, to be more exact 

tagonistic cooperation. All three major parties—unions, man- 

agement, and government—despite differences, were forced to cooperate, 
however unwillingly, because of threats of Soviet military power and 
thrusts of Soviet industrial might. The Soviets, during the year, had em- 
barrassed and upset somewhat world economic conditions by throwing 
large quantities of tin and aluminum into the market places and were 
menacing the western democracies by gestures to do the same with steel. 
\l! this helped to make the labor situation take place in an arena 
clouded by uncertainty and doubt. With the accompaniment of the re- 


cession, there were marked signs of a creeping inflation causing labor, 
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management, and government to accuse each other, with consumers 


caught between them. On this point, one critic noted that consumers, 


business men, and union leaders were all acting in ways that were con- 


ducive to more and more inflation. He well might have added that 
government was also a major factor in the case. The tale of labor can 
no longer be written without a consideration of the power and authority 
role S being l ume 1 by rovernment. 
nent is concerned, its three main branches, executive, 
judicial, have demonstrated their focal points of interest 
ial scenes. The Congress was concerned with further hear- 
the McClellan committee in the Senate on labor racketeering. 
These hearings, 16,000 interviews and 486 testimonies, revealed the 
malpractices of certain union leaders—men like Hoffa of the Team- 
sters’ and his type. Hoffa’s union was found to have over a hundred 
lawyers organized into a “National Conference of Teamster Lawyers.” 
The public might well ask: Which is more powerful, the United States 
as a political power or Labor as an industrial power? Certainly, the 
hearings have shown that some labor leaders are able to assume roles of 
dictatorship that utilize all the age-old tactics of such rule, not only 
ruthlessly dominating their own constitiiency but extending their power 
over the whole network of the nation’s economy. This assumption of 
power roles is reminiscent of the situation in the early years of this 
century when some managements were engaged in a comparable domina- 
tion of the nation’s major industries. What social change hath wrought ? 

The role of government in labor-management affairs may be noted 
further in several ways aside from the decisions of its own creation, the 
National Labor Relations Board. Because of the recession, the executive 
branch in the person of the President outlined a plan for extending 
tate unemployment compensation an additional thirteen weeks by re- 
questing 200 million dollars in Federal funds for sustaining the purchas- 
ing power of the 5 million unemployed. Congress acceded by approving 
1 larger sum and amended the Social Security Act of 1935, marking the 
fifth time since 1935 for these changes. Federal assistance to the States’ 
programs now goes from about 45 per cent (1956) to about 58.5 per 
cent. Employees will now contribute 7 per cent on their first $4800 
earnings, while employers contribute 2.5 per cent. In reality, this is a 
tax upon employment. 

The 85th Congress was presented with the Kennedy-Ives labor bill, 
designed to eliminate certain practices of unions which have led to the 
creation of conditions exposed in the McClellan hearings. The bill passed 
in the Senate but was brought down to defeat in the House. Laws can- 
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not be expected to legislate democracy into unions, but they may within 
reason be utilized to protect union members from the extravagances of 
elected officers. Labor unions are tree institutions and are so recog- 
democratic governments. Will too much governmental interfer- 

ise them to disappear as free institutions? Morality 

ted into a people, but laws may protect one set of people 


rom the violence indulged in by another set. What is needed in the way 


additional labor law are provisions which will protect the public 
unfair a1 ract 
states (California, ‘ashing . Idaho, Colorado, Kansas) 
November elections. 
1oted in these states. 
tify to the conflict 
that the Teamsters’ 
Hoffa, spent over 
also linked to 
whi 
j 


only the nonindustrial state of Kans: voted 


which unionists claim are not right-to-work laws since they 


ht-to WoOrkK No! , Fig a job to anyone, Unions 


t the major professions are all organized for the purpose of 
security to their members and that there is little or no difference 


ion members when they seek security through their own organiza- 


ity, in the face of the phenomenon called automation, 


union leaders began to emphasize the More-and-More policy initiated by 


their late great Samuel Gompers. This time the policy embraced such 
factors as severance pay, increased hourly rates, longer vacations, im- 
provement of cost-of-living formulas, Reuther’s modified profit-sharing 
plan, and McDonald’s three months’ vacation every five years for his 
steelworkers. All these, claimed the union leaders, would ease the “dis- 
employment” caused by the rapid introduction of automation. Workers, 
they declared, are entitled to share with management in the increased 
profits resulting from increased automative production. Managerial 
leaders declared the proposals outrageous and determined to resist them 
as testimony to the unbridled growth of union power. 

Much of this alarm was verified for management by the demands of 
Walter Reuther’s UAW in seeking new contract terms with the auto- 
. motive corporations. Management turned its full wrath upon his proposal 


for a modified profit-sharing plan and for a modification in payments 
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during seasonal unemployment. “Sounds like a standard appeal to class 
warfare,” stated one voice high in managerial ranks. Another executive 


was reported to have said that “the more expensive labor gets, the more 
incentive there is to get rid of it.’ The labor answer to that one is: 
“Who'll buy the product then?”” Who may be regarded as the frustrator 
ind who the frustrated? When the contract expired in May, General 
Motors notified Reuther that the contract would not be renewed. No 
trike followed, because Reuther claimed that it would be “insane to ac- 
dustry by calling a strike.” Auto sales were at low 

the UAW carried on until September without a con- 
llful Reuther emerged from the negotiations with a 
adding to his string of victories that began in 1939 
the UAW. In 1950, he had received pension 

in 1953, he succeeded in amending the pay 

he obtained the Supplementary Unemploy- 

[his time he came away from the bargaining 


contract, SUB to run for 39 weeks instead of 26, 


avera 


ge of 28 cents-an-hour pay boosts over a 
rave up the profit-sharing notion and the shorter 
Chrysler signed somewhat similar contracts, 
skillful tactics employed by Reuther in 

ing to an end overt conflict. 
big clashes, notably that between General 
trical Workers, headed by James B. Carey, who 
70,000 men when negotiation talks failed. These 
le contract its lf hav ing two more years to 
savings plan whereby a worker might bank six 
* company agreeing to match halt ot that. Carey 
union-busting”’ idea, Late in the year, 8,000 office 


plants walked out for five days in an effort by 


ither to unionize. The first strike of the International Ladies Gar- 
nent Workers’ Union since 1933 occurred early in the year when about 
100,000 workers went out on demands for a 15 per cent increase in 
wages. Workers claimed that some of their union officers had gotten “‘too 
cozy with management,” and that some union shops had farmed out 
work to nonunion shops. Mediators in the case awarded the workers a 


12 per cent increase in wages. Rumblings also came from McDonald 


of the Steelworkers and John L. Lewis of the Mineworkers, both of 


whom had contracts expiring in 1959. Noteworthy was a paradoxical 
situation arising from within union ranks, The AFL-CIO professional 
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organizers sought to organize themselves, picketing George Meany. 
One of the professional organizers stated: ‘““Union leaders make lousy 
employers.” At any rate, bureaucracy in the union structure handled 
the affair by retiring or switching to other jobs, 100 out of its 218 or- 
ganizers. More trouble, not so serious as the AFL-CIO struggle against 
Hoffa and his mammoth union, within the union structure itself has 
manifested itself in the form of a restless spirit within the craft unions. 
These unions claim that big industrial unionism is attempting to ignore 
them especially in the case of industry-wide bargaining, which now 
covers 40 per cent of all organized workers. Thus the phenomena of 
stratification within the union structure and the power struggle resulting 
from it may end hopes for a completely unified labor movement. 

Union organizations may now expect to be sued if their actions result 
in damage either to their own members or to outside workers, according 
to a United States Supreme Court decision rendered early in June, 1958. 
The Court gave to a nonunion member the right to go to the courts 
for punitive damages when such a worker is kept out of work by a 
picket line, and the right of a union man to sue when his own union 
prevents him from obtaining a job. Chief Justice Warren in a minority 
opinion held that Congress had set up the NLRB as a device to balance 
the competing interests of employees, unions, and management. The de- 
cision offers evidence of the restraining hand of government in the exten- 
sion of its control over labor unions. 

Organized labor or the affiliation of workers has fostered as a whole for 
its members two chief desires, security and recognition. Just how much 
this affiliation accomplishes for each individual member has been the 
subject of many research projects. It may be assumed, of course, that 
many of the union members do not always reap the benefits of security 
or recognition in their i0bs. Out of a recent study came a Foreman’s 
Manual entitled Human Understanding in Industry, prepared by Drs. 


William C. Menniger and Harry Levinson and published by Science 


Research Associates. Workers, according to the study, rated “appreciation 


for good work” in first place, while foremen rated it in eighth place; 


workers rated “feeling ‘in’ on things” and “help with personal problems” 
in second and third places, respectively ; “job security” and “good wages” 
occupied fourth and fifth places, with “tactful discipline” occupying tenth 
and last place. Foremen rated ‘‘good wages” in first place. In no instance 
did the workers and foremen agree as to the relative place which they 
assigned to the categorical headings. This demonstrates different views 
because of different perceptions of the roles being played by men from 


different points of vantage or status levels. 
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The year that began with a gloomy outlook upon the national econo- 
my ended on a promising note. Peace had come to the motor industry 
through the accommodation process set in motion by collective bargaining. 
The AFL-CIO was concerned with establishing an organization that 
would draw no ire from Congressional committees. The expelled Team- 


sters’ Union, however, was still in its own independent orbit and even 
gaining in membership. Hoffa was still the particular target of the Sen- 
ate investigating committee. Unionism, if it is to be recognized as an 
essential element in the national economy, must become more fully aware 
of its responsibilities. Its leadership cannot afford to tolerate any sem- 
blances of gangsterism. Citizens have every right to expect honest union- 
ism, honest management, as well as honest government, all cooperating 


for the common good. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE VALUES OF A 
MODERN MIDWESTERN COMMUNITY* 


S. JOHN DACKAWICH 
he i rado State Uniwversity 


DESIGN AND METHOD 


Through the utiliz n a survey instrument developed for the 
purpose, a study, involving 319 adult residents chosen in a three-stage 
random sample, was conducted to assess the values of a representative 
mple population of a, modern midwestern community in the United 
The responses analyzed here were of the open-ended type, that 
categories developed after the interviewing by six of 
following 

syn bolic system 

alterna 

1 may be 

ure thus shared.” 

tions concerning (1) 

ut specific persons, the 
liked about those they 

id about those whom they 


} | 
ney ought makes 


ur 
\bo it peo] le in general, they sta } what t 


rson good and what makes a person especially bad. In the coding 
values, the opposii t aits which the respondents disliked 

were used, in addition the traits they admired and thought good. ‘The 
following are the coding of traits that a respondent (1) 
A response that was coded under 


person | like his humanitarian concern 


‘I don’t like him because he is too lazy,’ 


d work. 


* This paper is based upon a chapter of the author’s unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis. “An Analvsis of the Personal and Institutional Values of a Modern Mid- 
western Community” (University of Colorado Library, 1958), 170 pp. 

Others engaged in the study whom I should like to thank for their many 
contributions are: William Scott, Judson Pearson, John Meyer, James Swift, and 
Eleanor Crow. 

This paper w presented by the author at the 1958 meeting of the Colorado- 
Wyoming Social ience Association, now the Rocky Mountain Social Science 
Associatior 

1 Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1951), pp. 12-13 
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Sixty value categories were used in the initial coding, but many cate- 
gories had too few frequencies for any statistical analyses of differences 
within the sample population on the basis of individual values, After 
combining several coded values that were very much the same into com- 
mon categories and then excluding those with frequencies of less than 
twenty, twenty-one values remained, the analyses of which were made 
upon the bases of occupation, education, and sex.” As measures of relia- 
bility, separate tests for each item over a period of time were made for 


traits abou fic people—specific traits, and for traits about people 


in general—general traits. After the coding was initially completed, a 


randomly drawn schedules was compared with the 
testing procedure used was one developed by Will- 
] ] + ] o 

his procedure a sampling error formula tfo1 

values, which were 

id the original 


arison r tne "COTS ly 


ositive relationships, almost all of which were 


exceptions were 1n the coding 

generosity, integrity, and status centeredness. 
not included in the coder reliability test were 
and self-assertiveness. There is little doubt 
rather concrete nature of these categories, that a 


these three values would have resulted in very 


Parsons were used for the classification of the 

tural type tor contemporary United States is that 

he refers as universalistic-achievement. Therefore, as a partial 

‘st of the adequacy of this characterization, one of two classifications of 
the values made was a dichotomous one of universalistic-achievement or 
nonuniversalistic-achievement. Perhaps a word is in order here regarding 
the definitions of these value typologies. Universalistic means that be- 
havior initiated by an actor toward social objects is in terms of gener- 
alized categories, and achievement means that approval is given to alter 
egos by an actor on the basis of their performances.® “Love thy parents,” 
is not a universalistic value. To be universalistic, a// parents would have 


to be included in the dictum. In order to be classified in this study as 


The author has available copies of a table of the coded values analyzed, in- 
cluding frequencies of mentions, value types, levels of statistical significance of 
differences, and the results of coding reliability tests. 

William A. Scott, “Reliability of Content Analysis: The Case of Nominal 
Coding,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 19: 321-25. 

* Talcott Parsons, ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 182-83. 
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ng compatible with a universalistic-achievement organization, 
te of universalism (particular- 


ve stressed the oppos 
te of achievement (ascription). 


> ) 4 + > 
ot arsons categories, 


expressive-instrumental, was also 


ation of the values. Instrumentality of behavior consists 


means to ends manner, while 


sanctioned goals in a rational 


upon emotional satisfaction in the present.® 


clearly related to achievement values; if one is 


tay i 
and esteem on the basis of performance, then he 
toward achievement through instrumentality. 


t necessarily ruled out in the uni- 
mplex, but such an emphasis on the more secu- 


co 
L 


m of societal types is more in keeping with the prin- 


continuu 


of Howard Becker.’ A certain number of expressive values 


in the form of prini ples ire necessary as restraints upon purely secular 


behavior of achieving ends by wholly rational means. 

For the analysis of the values, it was hypothesized that the higher 
occupational and educational and male elements of the population should 
emphasize more the universalistic-achievement-instrumental values. There 
were a number of bases for the expectations that lower occupational and 
educational elements and females should be more sacred, traditional, and 


expressive in their values.* 


RESULTS 
The occupational categories used in the survey were roughly those 
employed by the United States Bureau of the Census, which comprise 
the Alba Edward’s Occupational Scale. The analyses by occupation 
were based upon the occupational classification of the heads of the house 
holds of those selected for interviews. Where the heads of the house- 


ner or farm 1manager, (2) farm 


nt Sacred-Secular Theory,” in Modern Sociological 
ind Alvin Boskoff, editors (New York: The Dryden 
This is an up-to-date summary of Becker’s conceptual 
cussions for the bases of these expectations are: Leonard 
Leisure, and Social Participation,” American Sociological Re- 
- and Talcott Parsons, “Family Structure and Socialization of the 
Family and Socialization and Interaction Process by Talcott Parsons 

F. Bales (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955), p. 460. 
1a M. Edwards, Comparative Occupational Statuses for the United 
Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940 (Washington: U.S. Govern- 


Office. 1943 
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laborer, (3) unemployed, (4) student, (5) housewife, and (6) not 
ascertained, they were excluded from the analyses of value differences by 
occupation. There were too few in the agricultural categories, and the 
others did not fit into the scale in a logical order. ‘The occupational cate- 
gories used then were: government official; professional or semiprofes- 
sional; proprietor, manager, or official (nonfarm) ; clerk, salesman, or 
kindred worker; craftsman, foreman, or kindred worker; operative or 
kindred worke rs and service worker, 

On the criterion of education, the respondents were classified accord- 
ing to the number of years of formal education that they themselves 
had had at the time of the interview. For purposes of tabulation and 
analysis, eight categories of formal education of the respondents were 
used, ranging from fewer than eight years of formal education to the 
possession Of a graduate degree. 

A breakdown of the sample population by sex of the respondents gave 

males and 182 females, with one respondent’s sex un- 
recorded. ‘The C juare test for differences between the occupational, 
educational, and sex categories in frequencies of mentions of the various 


values was used. 


In all cases, the largest number of categories possible 
was used in the statistical tests. That number of course depended upon 
the frequencies of the values and their distribution in each category. 
Because of the relatively low frequencies of some of the values, the 20 
per cent level of significance of differences has been used for the discus- 
sion of differences. ‘Twelve of the values were differentiating for one or 
more of the population breakdowns by occupation, education, and sex at 
that level of significance. For eleven of them, there was a like differentia- 
tion at the 5 per cent level. The values nondifferentiating by the criterion 
used were: generosity, friendliness, working hard, honesty, dependability, 
family orientation, loyalty, self assertiveness, and status centeredness. A 


discussion of the values for which seemingly important differences were 


found follows. In the heading of each value, it is classified as U-E or U-I. 


The U-E means universalistic-expressive and the U-I means universal- 


istic-instrumental. As will be seen, all of these values were considered 
to be universalistic, but they varied as to expressiveness or instrumental- 


ity. 
Love of Pe ople ° U-F 


The value, love of people, did not vary consistently with standing 
by occupation or education. Occupationally, over half of both the pro- 


fessionals and semiprofessionals, in one category, and the service workers 
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However, even ‘hough this did not 


all statistical significance ly 19.2 per cent of the 


» or kindred worker group made mention of it. 


was no consistent variation in the frequen- 
| he lowest percentages of 
categories: 23.8 per 

and 38.5 per cent of 
-ducational 

Over half of the 


the 


differen 
Howe el 


. yc 
cent; and ma Z).U per cent. 


occupatiol or 


iain an expected di 


ror the value 


req 1encie *re necessitated 
lower three groups in educational standing for 
people, the differences 


analysis. As with in mentions of inter- 
action skills exhibited no consistent pattern of variation with education. 
was accounted for by the lesser emphasis by those 
ch school graduate standing and by the greate 


those who were high school graduates only 


Most oT the difference 


th less than a hi men 
rrad and those with some 


Up me ntioned this, and 


imental value which differed 
Although this value 
he 


he differences were in the expected direction. Only 4 per 


ll those with less than some college training combined men- 


tioned this at all. For those with some college study, college graduates, 


trom one 


was stated rather 


cent of 


] 


| those with at least some graduate study, the percentages, respec- 


were 10.8, 17.6, and 16.3. 
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Integrity: U-F 


Integrity differed significantly on the bases of all three criteria used. 


By occupation, over 20 per cent of the combined government officials 


and professionals and semiprofessionals included integrity among their 
values, whereas only 7.6 per cent of the combined others did. It is pos- 
sible that this result is attributable to the emphasis upon ethical behavior 
found among professionals, 

The professionals and semiprofessionals are, of course, the most 
highly educated elements in our society, and the results of the analysis 
of integrity by education revealed that those with at least some graduate 
training put a much greater emphasis upon this value. Over one fifth of 
those with some graduate training but without an advanced degree men- 
tioned integrity, while over one third of those with advanced degrees 
did. One tenth or less of those in the other educational groups mentioned 
integrity. On the basis of sex, only 9.3 per cent of the females mentioned 


integrity compared to the 17.2 per cent of the males who did so. 


Happiness: U-E 


The only significant differences found for the value of happiness were 
in the area of occupation. The frequencies were so few that a dichoto- 
mous comparison between (1) government officials and professionals 
and semiprofessionals and (2) the combined others was the only one 
possible, because most of the mentions were made by the professionals 
and semiprofessionals. Of the first occupational category used, 13.8 per 
cent mentioned happiness as a value, while only 5.3 per cent of the com- 


bined others did so. 


Humility: U-F 


There were significant differentiations on humility in all three areas 
of analysis. Again, as with integrity and happiness, the professionals 
and semiprofessionals put the greatest emphasis upon an expressive, 
principled type value. The distribution of frequencies allowed a tichoto- 
mous analysis of (1) government officials and professionals and semipro- 
fessionals, 18.4 per cent; (2) proprietors, managers, or officials and 
clerks, salesmen, or kindred workers, 11.8 per cent; and (3) skilled and 
unskilled workers, 8.7 per cent. 

As with the value of integrity, the outstanding characteristic of the 
distribution of mentions of humility was that more than one third of 
those with advanced degrees mentioned it. The one fifth of those with 
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some college work, but without a degree, was about halfway between 
those with adva , legrees and the collective others. 

3y sex, a larger proportion of the males mentioned humility than fe- 
males. The respec 1 ; *T “ ages were 17.6 and 'e.3. 


leal theoretical value, since its 
heoretical expectations. By oc- 
the frequencies and distribution allowed a 6 x 2 analysis. A 
percentage of mentions trom the highest occupa- 


lowest was interrupted only in the category of 


It) I 
kindred worker. In the extreme categories, 13.8 


‘nt officials and professionals and semiprofession- 


als mentioned religion, per se, as a value, while 41.2 per cent of the serv- 


ice worker group mentioned it. 

As expected, the greater stress upon religion as a value was found 
among the lower education groups. Over one third of those with but 
eight vears or less of formal education mentioned religion as one of their 
values, while only 8.2 per cent of those with at least some graduate study 
mentioned it. A perfect inverse relationship between amount of formal 
education and stress upon religion as a value was broken only by the 
relatively high 20.6 per cent of mentions among the college graduates 
with no g late training. 

The differences by sex were as expected also. Well over one fifth of 
he females mentioned this value, while only slightly over one tenth of 


the males did. 


twenty-two mentions of the value of im- 
terion of educational differences 

those with no college train- 

college training. The emphasis 

mong those with the lesser amount of formal ed- 

ition. About 10 per cent of that group mentioned the value, whereas 
5 per cent of those with if least some college work mentioned it. 
ilse control was classified as instrumental because an emphasis upon 
ild seem to indicate a value for controlling desires for present grati 


+r to insure the attainment of future goals. However, 


mentions, sixteen of twenty-two, indicated a need for re- 


from violence or promiscuous behavior; and it might be that 
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the respondents thought such restraint was “good” in itself and that 
it was not thought of as a means for attaining future goals. If such was 


the case, the label for impulse control might more accurately have been 


expressive than instrumental. 


Sobriety was classified as expressive, not because it is thought of as a 
restraint upon instrumental behavior, but because it is a principle aimed 
at constraining a subjectively defined threat to the existing order of 
things for which individuals have emotional attachments. By occupation, 
the emphasis upon sobriety was inversely related to occupational standing, 
with one exception. The exception was that it was stressed more by the 
craftsman, foreman, or kindred worker group than by the operatives 
or kindred workers. The range of percentages of mentions was from the 
6 per cent of the combined government officials and professionals and 
semiprofessionals to the 30 per cent of the service workers. 

‘he distribution of the forty-two mentions of sobriety by education 
was so overweighted in the lower educational brackets that only nine 
were found among those who had had any college training at all. 

Except that there were no appreciable differences between males and 
females, sobriety could be compared with religion as nearly an ideal type 


differentia 


In the case of genuineness, there was again a greater emphasis upon an 
abstract principle of behavior among the higher occupational groups. 


Although the over-all statistical significance was just below the 2 


() per 
cent level, a very clear break was visible between the top three cate- 
gories and the lower three. The combined percentage for the proprietors, 

and officials and the higher two groups was 32.6 compared 


figure for the lower three groups combined. For the previously 


discussed abstract principled type of expressive values such as integrity 


ind humility, the proprietors, managers, and officials had not joined the 


higher groups in a relatively greater emphasis such as they did for gen- 
uineness. 
sa 
Fairness: 

Although the differences by occupation for fairness were not signifi- 
cant at the designated level, the differences by education proved very 


significant. Even though the frequencies and distribution of the mentions 
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yermitted the use of six analytical categories, the results showed a clear 
I ; i 


clustering into two groups. About one fourth of all those with at least 
some college education mentioned fairness, while only about one twelfth 
of those with no college training at all mentioned it. Like a number of 
the other expressive abstract principles, fairness was stressed more greatly 
by those in the higher education brackets, although similar previous 
greater emphasis was largely confined to those with some graduate train- 
ing. 

On the basis of sex, one fifth of the males mentioned fairness compared 
to but one eighth of the females who did so. This is in keeping with the 
findings for some of the other values. Where differences were found 
between males and females, the males generally put more emphasis upon 


exp! essive abstract values 


SUMMARY 


The results of this survey have demonstrated, for the sample popula 
tion in general, that the values most widely held can be classified as 
universalistic and expressive, rather than universalistic and achievement 
oriented, as expected according to Parsons’ theoretical framework. One 
of the values in this study was that of friendliness, which is universalistic- 
expressive. This value was mentioned over one hundred more times in 
the survey than any other value, and there were no significant proportion- 
ate differences from one segment of the population to another. 

In the study, not only were there three times as many expressive values 
as there were instrumental ones, but the frequencies for expressive values 
were generally greater. The greater emphasis upon the expressive, prin- 

pled type of value rather than the instrumental, predominantly cogni- 

type by the respondents, in general, reflects the importance of Beck- 

al concepts. This importance is further evidenced by the 

the analyses of differences of values emphasis related to dif- 

ipation, education, and sex. Becker’s con ept of prescrip- 

incipial indicate differences in values emphasis from more 
prescriptions for behavior in the case of the prescriptive to more 

ict, rational principles in the case of the principial. From the stand- 
point of these concepts the expectations of the study were generally sub- 
stantiated. The more abstract principled type of values stressed by the 
higher occupational and educational groups and the males, such as in 
tegrity, humility, and fairness, is evidence of a more rational, secular 


behavior than the greater emphasis upon the more concrete, sacred value 


of religion among the lower occupational and educational groups and the 


females. 
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The most common variety of the family since the beginning of human 
society is the type that now prevails in the West, namely, the simple 
family of husband, wife, and offspring. But in India there is another 
type of family known as the joint family, consisting often of the head 
and his wife and their married sons and wives and children. The term, 
joint family, is an interesting one, implying as it does that the family is a 
combination of separate units. The phrase, joint family, is probably of 
English origin, and several generations ago, only a non-Indian would 
see anything joint in the Indian family. In traditional Hindi there is 
no word for joint family, or for its opposite, the unitary or separate 
family—only a word for family. To the Hindu, in the past, family has 
meant joint family. 

The simple unitary or biological family has been called the nuclear 
family, presumably because it is the nucleus or building block of all com- 
plex family systems. The family can be bigger than the single unitary 
family, but it cannot effectively be smaller. Husbands and wives without 
offspring do not provide for the renewal of society; and where children 
are born but are reared apart from their parents, as in the Kibbutzim of 
Israel, the experiment seems not to have been successful, and the trend 
is to bring parents and their children back into closer relationship. In 
the light of the Israeli experience, it will be interesting to observe the 
recent experiment in China in the newly formed communes where the 
children are likewise to be reared in houses apart from their parents. In 
these experiments the objective, oft course, is increased economic produc- 
tion and not improved family relations. 

The unitary family consists of a marital pair and their offspring, and 
on this account has also been called the conjugal family. in contrast to 
the Hindu joint family, which emphasizes primarily the relationship of 
father and sons, or that between the brothers. That is, the Hindu joint 
family stresses the kinship tie, hence the use also of the terms consanguin- 
eous or kinship family to designate this type of family. The German 
anthropologists had another term, grossefamilie, for essentially the same 


phenomenon, the kinship family tending to be large whereas the unitary 
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by which the joint family 


joint family being a variety 
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lapan Kumar Majumdar, “The Structure and Composition of the Urban 
Middle Classes in the City of Kanpur” (unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University 
f Lucknow, 1956-57 
K. M. Kapadia, “Rural Family Patterns: A Study in Urban-Rural Rela- 
’ Sociological Bulletin, V: 111-26, September, 1956. 
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There is another problem that affects efforts to arrive at information 
regarding the incidence of joint families, and that is the troublesome 
problem of definition. Families may be structurally and _ residentially 
nuclear but functionally joint, with—say—members of the unitary house- 
hold in the city making regular remittances to the other family members 
in the village. One Indian sociologist has designated such a family as 


“a limb of the joint family.” In a small town in Saurashtra on the Ara- 
bian Sea, 53 per cent of the families sampled were residentially nuclear, 
but little less than 50 per cent of these were actively joint with other 


households in the same town or outside it. So the problem of definition 


can be troublesome.* This same student defines 24 subtypes of joint fam- 
ily 


The designation “joint family” implies that the several conjugal 


of the family system have certain values in common, These may 
include a domicile, a kitchen, a dining room, property, a treasury, and 
worship. The purpose of this paper is to inquire into the social bases of 
this type of family system, which in variant forms has existed in many 
different societies. The inquiry will be with reference to India only, but 
the question may be raised as to the applicability of the conclusions to the 
other societies having a comparable family system. 

If the bases of the joint family are common values, then whatever leads 
to an accent on separate or individual values leads to strain in the joint 
family and is a force that tends to break it up. For instance, privacy is 
a personal value, since you gain privacy for yourself by removing your- 
self from someone else. Privacy is a value which is prized in the conjugal 
family system of the West, but it is not highly regarded in the Indian 
village. 

When we look for common values in the joint family, we are at once 
led to the occupation of agriculture, which is common for all the mem- 
bers of the family. Farming is a nonindividualizing occupation because 
(a) all the members of the family depend upon the family for employ- 

economic support, and not upon diversified outside employ- 

the land and the household provide work for all the able-bod- 

nd the old, and no one is differentiated as unemployed ; 

the labor is generally unpaid labor, and the absence of money 

means there is no objective measure for differentiating the contribu- 

tion of the different workers even if there were a significant difference, 

which is quite unlikely in the collective pursuit of agriculture. So the 
work on the land fosters the sense of jointness in the family. 


I. P. Desai, “The Joint Family in India—An Analysis,” Sociological Bul- 
letin V: 144-56, September, 1956. 
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Next, the accumulation of property by the family, especially property 
in land, accentuates the sense of family unity. The farmer gets a labor 
force by begetting children and by bringing relatives into the house- 
hold, thus increasing the size of the family. In traditional China there 
are studies showing a correlation between size of household and size of 
agricultural holdings. No such studies of India are known to the writers, 
but presumably the situation is the same. There is thus an economic in- 
ducement for the joint family to remain cohesive and to grow in size. 
In an agricultural society, property in land is highly valued and tradi- 
tionally division of land is considered bad, in part because small units 
become uneconomic and are insufficient to support a family. There is also 
a prestige value in land ownership, and those who leave the village to 
work in the towns often remit part of their earnings to help keep the 


family land intact or to add to the family holdings. In Malabar a check 


post office showed that 8,000 rupees per month were sent to 180 
families in the two villages this post office serves.* It is the dream 
of many of these workers in town that on retirement they will return 
to the village and to the soil. At least once a year the ambition is to re- 
turn to the village, and this is the way the main annual holiday is often 
ised. 

\ distinctive feature of the Hindu joint family is the joint residence of 
several married brothers who share equally in the family property. Under 
the Mitakshara law, sons could ask for partition of the ancestral property, 
but the inherent right of each individual in the joint property was not 
disturbing in the past, because it was not exercised, whereas at present 
suits for partition are common. There is another type of extended family, 
not found in India, where the governing principle of inheritance is pri- 
mogeniture, not joint sharing, and where the eldest son continues to live 
with his father and inherits the land, the other sons being without rights 
in the land. They may continue to live together on the land or they may 
migrate to town for other employment. Whether by primogeniture, or 
by the system of equal shares not exercised, the family property in land 
remains intact. 

Additional advantages of the joint family in an agricultural economy 
are that it effects greater economy of expense than would be true in 
separate households, and it is also a haven of economic security, a refuge 
for the unemployed and the handicapped. It is very common now for 
workers, especially of the menial or untouchable castes, to go to the 


* Oral report by Mr. K. R. Unni, Department of Sociology, Baroda Univer- 


sity 
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towns in quest of work, leaving their wives and children behind in the 
village, in the knowledge that they will be looked after by the other 


family members. More than anything else, the economic interdependence 


of the members of joint family is mentioned by defenders of the system 


as its Ju 


There are, then, two economic factors bolstering the joint family: 
interest in joint property and economic need. Can we say which exerts the 
conomic need was more potent, we would expect 
mily more often among the very poor than among 
the case. In the study of the city of Kanpur 
n income groups ranging from Rs 75 to Rs 600, it 
families were most common in the lowest income 
with increase in income. Other studies corroborate 
that the joint family is more frequent among the 
castes, the higher castes having in general more 
imily as a structure is more frequent among the 
ity of obligations which characterizes the joint 
jually to the families of the lower castes. 

The joint family is relatively strong among big landholders and shop 
keepers and owners of business, for these goods would suffer by division, 
whereas wealth in the form of money is readily divisible. This may help 
explain why ' iry families are especially frequent among men in the 
professions, \ se ll me is in money; although there are doubtless other 
considerations, such as the exposure of professional men to the individ- 
ualizing sentiments representative of the West. 

hing for cause the joint family, we consider first the eco- 
ne prim icy of the economic tactor 
is related also to all the other 
ial system, and it is necessary therefore to consider 
in forming the family. It may be assumed 
institutions of a society are interrelated, they will in 
support and reinforce one another, although there 
be also some inconsistencies and points of conflict and strain. 

Another aspect of Hindu society that helps to make the joint family 
intelligible is the caste system, the most complex such system in the world. 
Since caste is a system by which social status and occupational role are 
fixed by birth, the connection between caste and family is quite evident. 
But the question that needs to be asked here is: does caste favor any par- 
ticular type of family? Specifically, does it favor the joint family? Caste 
is an extension of the family; it is an inclusive group of families having 
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the same status and role. Therefore, caste emphasizes numbers and sup 


ports the extended Tan ly. 
re two other ti aste and the family. One is the 


rel; tions! 


ul 


ip in the village that binds family to family occupation- 

system known 1e jajmani system. Thus, a carpenter will serve 

‘nter’s son in turn will ordi- 

families. “he carpenters, who con- 

will receive a certain amount of grain at each harvest 

from each farmer they serve. Ihe members of the different castes are 
linked together by economic interdependence. 

Also. marriage in India follows the principles of village exogamy and 

-aste endogamy, that is, a m: ust get a wife from another village but 

from his own caste. This is the traditional arrangement. Even in the 


ities at present, where the occupational component of caste has under- 


Citi 


considerable change, the marital component is more resistant to 


1 


e marriage reintorces the nt family or is consistent 

f ve with her husband’s 

ip, the alien element, the potentially 

of behavior patterns, intracaste 

» who is likely to be harmonious. 

liscussion in receding, it is evident that caste 

and the joint family are congenial. But it is not clear that caste has much 
to do with producing the joint family. Caste is family centered, but it 
does not appear to be responsible for the form of the family. Both the 


‘aimani system and caste endogamy are possible where the family system 


ich encourages the joint family, 
even if it does not require it, and iat is the impersonality of social rela- 
tions associated with the caste system. In a caste system, behavior is 
ordered by traditional norms emphasizing appropriate behavior for each 
caste. Behavior toward a person is governed more by his caste status 
than by his qualities as an individual. So, too, behavior between members 
of the joint family is more impersonal, more a matter of form and duty, 
and less highly individualized than in the nuclear family. As contempo- 
rary research in the social psychology of small groups shows, human 
beings require some primary or sentimental relationships for their hap- 
piness. In the joint family, the relatively impersonal relationship between 
husband and wife can be offset by an affectionate relationship between 


brothers or between brother and sister. A formal relationship in a dyad 
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that is, a husband-wife relationship, means that sentimental satisfactions 
must be sought outside the marriage. 

When we turn to the political segment of Indian social organizations, 
we observe that social control in the village is managed by the panchayats 
or council of elders. ‘The caste panchayat enforces the observance of 
norms within its caste, and the village panchayat deals with intercaste 
problems. The panchayats are composed of heads of influential families, 
but not necessarily heads of joint families. No census of panchayats has 
even been undertaken to determine the distribution of membership by 
ype of family, yet it seems likely that the heads of joint families would 
be favored because the wealth and power in the village are concentrated 
in joint families, and the unitary families are more often families of the 
poor, 

That aspect of the traditional legal system which governed inheritance 
of property also buttressed the joint family. Women were given no rights 
of inheritance. Since on marriage a woman left her parental houshold to 
take up residence in the home of her husband’s parents, the disinheritance 
of women was functional in respect to keeping the ancestral lands intact. 
The dowry system, which is traditional in India, whereby the bride’s 
father pays a sum of money at the time of the marriage is thought by 
some to be a compensation to the newlyweds for the wife’s lack of an 
inheritance. The explanation is imperfect since the payment is to the 
groom and not to the bride. The traditional picture was radically changed 
by the Hindu Succession Act of 1956 which accords a daughter and her 


children equal rights with a son and his children to all property of either 


parent. Such legislation serves, of course, to weaken the joint family. 
Inquiring next into the religious organization of traditional India and 
its bearing on family life, we observe that Hinduism has many sacred 
books, and hence on many points there are more than just one point of 
view. This is true, for instance, with regard to the proper place of sex 
n human experience. But there are some points on which the various de- 
nominations and sects are in essential agreement. All emphasize that 
marriage is imperative in order to produce a male offspring who will 
say prayers for the departed ancestors; not ancestor worship, but worship 
for ancestors without which the departed soul cannot gain admittance 
to heaven. If marriage is imperative, then the sooner it occurs the better 
hence the traditional system of infant betrothal, which also serves the 
interests of the joint family by introducing a new member who because 
of her youth is adaptable, or at least more adaptable generally than some- 


one who is older. And if marriage is to occur at an early age, then 
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arranged marriage is functional, because the young cannot be expected 
to have sufficient wisdom for self-determination in the choice of a mate. 

From this analysis, we may infer that Hindu religion encourages 
marriage but does not determine the form of the family. The link be- 
tween the joint family and religion is not close. In this connection, it may 


also be observed that in India there are 40 million Muslims, many of 


whom live in joint far 


We consider finally the relation of the em of education to family 


n.formal educa- 
decreases.” Pre- 
zing in its effects 
to the highly 

its greater demands 
it is inter- 


tion was illiterate, 


Wa e ‘Ta if | tam a \ the more com 
igious books. lis education, unlike modern educat 
the West, did n introduce much con parative materia 

ce conformity. And the 

any formal education at all. 

bsence of a system of formal 

of the joint family and 
uttre 

Jonclusion. ir brief re t relations of the Hindu joint 

ily and the other major part he traditional social system (eco- 
nomic, caste, political, religious, and educational organization) has shown 
that all the parts are essentially consistent with the joint family and tend 
to support it. 

However, the contribution of the several factors to the family are not 
equal. The sienificance of the panchayat, Hindu religion, and traditional 
education for the joint family appears to be relatively slight. Since the 
joint family functioned over a considerable period of time during which 
the panchayat was in abeyance, clearly the joint family is not dependent 


on this form of political organization. The panchayats in the villages were 


Majumdar, op. cit 
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weakened during the period of English colonial rule, and an effort is 
now being made to strengthen them. 

Hindu religion is a multifaceted phenomenon meaning many different 
things to many different people, and it is dificult to know whether it 
favors the joint family. It is safe to say that neither type of family, the 
joint or the separate, is inconsistent with Hindu religion. In the modern 
industrial society which is developing, although slowly, in India, the 
joint family is gradually giving way to the separate family, without con- 
flicting with traditional religion. 

Traditional education with its lack of formal schooling and its empha- 
sis on the observance of established norms was seen to be conducive to 
participation in the joint family, but it is not essential. ‘here is also 
a lack of formal schooling in hunting societies, and an accent on tradi- 
tion, yet nuclear families are more common there than in agricultural 
societies. So far as its impact on family life is concerned, modern schooling 
is important not so much because of its formal character as the ideas 
it embodies, ideas emanating from many different cultures representing 
different points of view, ideas, therefore, which are individualizing and 
liberating in their consequences. 

There remain the economic base and the caste system as possible deter- 
minants of the joint family, and here the connection is seen to be quite 
close. An agricultural economy, especially one in which there is an accu- 
mulation of property in land by families, appears to be essential for the 
development of the joint family as the dominant type, that is, the type 
regarded as the ideal in the society, whether it is actually the modal type 
or not. The joint family comes into its own in agricultural society, where 
it is more common and more commanding than it is either in the earlier 


hunting cultural or in the later industrial society. In India, tribal socie- 


ties are not organized as joint families. The joint family or some varia- 


tion of the extended family is found widespread in farming societies in 
different parts of the world, with differing political and religious organ- 
ization. And in these highly varied societies, when industrialization oc- 
curs, it brings highly similar changes in an increase in separate families. 

That the role of caste in the joint family should also be considerable 
is not surprising, since caste has a large occupational component, which 
can be more readily controlled in an agricultural society than in a highly 
mobile, rapidly changing industrial society with its proliferation of new 
occupations to which the old caste system is not perfectly adapted. In 
the city, the occupational component of caste changes more than the 
marital component, but both changes reflect changes in the incidence of 
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observance of caste teachings, if not any essential changes in the ideology 


of caste itself. The changes from the joint to the separate family in the 
city are sometimes accompanied by changes in the observance of caste. 
But there is no logical reason why caste taboos cannot be maintained in 


‘parate families. 


a society of se] 


We conclude from our analysis that, while all the institutions of 
Indian society support the joint family, the indispensable basis for the 
joint family is agriculture and a household economy emphasizing the ac- 


cumulation of property on a family basis. 
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It is the conspicuous phenomena, such as the Cold War, the exploding 
of nuclear bombs, and the launching of satellites, that seem to be the 
guiding factors in human relations. However, the jockeying of nations 
and the behavior of interest groups are the result of conditions that 
create them. The basic elements that direct the course of human events 
are something other than the resulting phenomena themselves. It is these 
elements which are the concern of the sociologist, and which need to be 
more carefully examined on the high school and college levels. 

Actually, what could a high school course in sociology contribute in 
alleviating the confusion and emotional upsets occasioned by the Krem- 
lin’s determination to demoralize the West? Since human behavior is 
conditioned more by the social setting than by any other influence, 
obviously the most important practical problem facing mankind is to 


improve the social setting so that it will develop progressively superior 


types of persons who will in turn create an increasingly effective social 


order. Students need to know the facts about themselves. They need to 
understand the social world in which they live, and the extent to which 
they can control or remove those conditions which are detrimental to 
human welfare. 

All human life is group life. Everywhere men live in close association 
with their fellowmen. High school students need to know the facts about 
the nature of group life, which in its various forms is the very essence of 
the social setting. Society may be thought of as a composite of groupings 
engaged in interdependent and mutually conditioned activities. It in- 
cludes family groups, social clubs, business associations, religious organiza- 
tions, political parties, educational institutions, and so on through the 
innumerable agencies which bring people together and get them to 
organize.’ 

It is with such groupings, their origin and growth in response to 
human needs, that students should be concerned. Interaction occurs 
whenever and wherever people meet. Sociology studies the various forms 
of social relations that arise out of human interaction and that crystallize 
into the customs, beliefs, traditions, and institutions which determine 


1 James A. Quinn and Arthur Repke, Living in the Social World (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1956), Chs. I and II. 
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human behavior. It strives to develop realistic thinking by substituting 
a rational and intelligent point of view for superstition, prejudice, and 
emotion as a basis for understanding the social world. 

One effective way by which students can understand social reality 
and participate intelligently in changing the social world is to study the 
body of valid principles and objective knowledge that sociology has to 


offer. The immediate concern of students is not so much with social 


problems as such—poverty, crime, vice, and mental and nervous disorders 


as with their prevention. Hence, the concern needs to be for concerted 


efforts to provide a sound basis, first, for a better understanding of the 


causes of these phenomena and, then, for a more effective way of con- 
trolling them.? 


Without an understanding of the scientific principles necessary to 


provide rational change in social organization and human personality, the 


student , will not be qualified to make an intelligent contribution to 
improving the social order. Any high school course in Problems of Amer- 
Democracy must perforce be a haphazard affair, unless students 

st become acquainted with the cause-and-effect processes inherent 

in the very nature of social life. Such courses usually present a body of 
information pertaining to maladjusted persons and inadequacies in the 
social order. In most American high schools, a course in Problems of 
Democracy is offered; in many, it is required. The school then feels it 
has, in some measure at least, tapped the major ills that plague society. 
The formula is fairly commonplace. Simply apply solutions that have 
been traditionally practiced; mobilize public opinion and bring about 
tangible reforms immediately. Make punishment for crimes more severe. 
Make marriage and divorce laws more stringent. The Volstead Act is a 
lassical example. If you want to keep people from drinking alcoholic 
ues, pass a law. It was thought, unfortunately, that Congress could 

slate people’s physiological appetites. It would seem apparent, there 
that no student is adequately equipped to study problems of 

v unless he can examine these problems in the light of the social 
produced then 

A positive, unemotional study of fundamental concepts, rather than 
problem solving, is imperative in gaining a clear picture of the over- 
whelming inadequacies and maladjustments in our present social order. 
Normal aspects of social life need to be emphasized. For example, instead 
of looking upon divorce and desertion as evils and emphasizing their 


morbid and dramatic aspects, students may be introduced to an objective 


> Paul Landis, Social Living (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1958), Ch. 35. 
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study of the institution of marriage. Primary values in marriage and 
family that have been traditional in American life may be stressed. 


Naturally, when traditional patterns are disrupted by changes in social 


life, we find resulting disorganization. Consequently, when marriage 
ceases to satisfy such basic human needs as affection and companionship, 
or when the family no longer meets the needs of the helpless child, then 
we find an increase in the rates of divorce and desertion. In similar 
fashion, other social problems may be viewed as phenomena arising from 
widely prevalent maladjustments caused by social change. New inven- 
tions and discoveries, wars, political events, and other disturbing factors 
are continually upsetting the cultural balance. Disorganization, calamity, 
crises are the order of the day. Mankind has created them, and has the 
problem of remedying them. 

Great progress has been made in the physical sciences. Our achieve- 
ments are spoken of in superlatives—the biggest, the smallest, the tough- 
est, the most fragile. We can fly higher, faster, farther than anyone else 
in the world. We can be in Moscow in the time it takes to see a full- 
length movie. Of course, there is some question about how we would 
get along with the Russians when we got there. It is exactly this field of 
human relations that the schools and colleges have neglected too long. 
We need to know more about the techniques of living together success- 
fully. We need to apply more effectively the knowledge we have. 

The objective, scientific approach is particularly important in these 
unsettled times when great publicity is being given to abnormal and 
sensational events, and when reliance can no longer be placed upon the 
unplanned trial and error methods of primitive societies. It makes com- 
mon sense to think that the methods of study and adjustment to natural 
laws, which have served the scientist in the the physical world, may also 
serve him in the social world. We conquer such physical diseases as 
typhoid, smallpox, and diphtheria. We control electrical and atomic 
power. Why not conquer such social diseases as war, crime, poverty, vice, 
political corruption, religious prejudice, and race hatred by the same 
scientific method ? 

It is unthinkable for the study of sociology in our high schools to be 
considered a frill to be offered only to pedants, dilettantes, or to students 
who happen to have a vacant period in their program. A subject whose 
primary purpose is to help young people understand the nature of social 
reality, in order that they can participate intelligently and helpfully in 


ind C. §. Montgomery, High School Sociology (Boston: 
, Part ITI 
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an evolving society, 1 t be of grass roots concern if mankind is to win 


what Dr. Robert M. Hutchins once called “the race between education 


and catastrophe.” 
It is with this primary purpose in mind that the following objectives, 


t 


units, and subtopics are suggested. 


OBJECTIVES 


} 


the various social disciplines and their special fields of 


, 1 “7 
oOtudents are generally u ar with the methods, 


il. 


and scope ot the soc ial sciences, ) 


To realize that all human life is group life 1 that coopera- 


are necessary in living together. 


well-rounded and balanced view of life. (The 


which man gets a living or by which he governs 


himself 


4. To luce prejudice and romote nderstanding through 


redu 
realization that individual and group differences are largely the 

result of differences in life experiences. 
5. To realize that social problems are but the reflection of defec- 
that a sane, balanced judgment of social 


me ae ait 
iderstood only in terms of social 


ull panaceas, propaganda, slo- 
ing emotional, romantic, and 
istic thinking. 
1d Subtopics 


s operating the social world: primary and secondary 


conta interaction, association rivalry, conflict, adjustment, ac- 
commodation, assimilation, the scientific mood. 

4 Fa tors affe ing Sot ial life: culture, geography, biologic al 

ce, population, immigration. 

3. Social control as a factor in social relations: folkways, mores, 
ceremony, arbitration, advertising, propaganda, gossip, institutions, 
laws. 

4. Factors relating to the person and his problems: status, social 


roles, in and out: groups, simple and complex cultures, citizenship, 
mental health. 

5. Institutions as factors in the drama of social life: marriage, 
family, commerce, industry, agriculture, government, war, inter- 


national relations, education, social welfare, religions. 
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Naturally, the inherent complexity of the subject matter covered in 


sociology involves some degree of abstract thought if relationships as 


well as factual materials are to be understood. However, ideas may be 
presented in their clearest possible form, often with concrete illustrations. 
[It does not take long before students become aware of the impact of such 
terms as adjustment, culture pattern, social distance, emotional maturity, 
generalization, objectivity, and other terms common in_ sociological 
literature. 

And most important, the value of the sociological approach is not so 
much the study of the social concepts and forces with which it deals, as 
it is the attitude which this approach reveals toward social forces and the 
technique of analyzing and interpreting them. In other words, the stu- 
dent may have gained a point of view which will help him understand 
his social world, his role in it, and the conditions which affect it. 

The need is great for more emphasis on the sciences such as mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physics, but we need not sovietize the process and 
overlook the value of the scientific method as an instrument for better 
understanding the social world in the critical years which lie ahead, 
particularly -for the large number of students attending the high schools 


today. 
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The great emphasis today on African development has focused atten- 
tion largely on political matters. Yet underlying these forces are the 
people who are responsible for the social change which is taking place 
that makes political evolvement possible. As in all societies, forward 
movement in Africa is carried along by those who have the skills and 
know-how, and who form the human power bloc generally known as 
the elite. All over Afri n the expanding urban areas this new type of 

new middle class which has tended to dominate 

movements. Yet almost nothing is known about 

s new group with whom American and other 

leaders elsewhere must deal in the present as well as the future. It would 
seem of significant, if not urgent, value to know something about the 
ure of this new elite, since such knowledge can provide 

insights that are helpful in understanding and working with 

is the purpose of this paper to present some observations on 


yect as regards the new elite in Nigeria.’ 


In the changing urban communities of Nigeria, there is not yet a 


large bloc of people of wealth, education, and elite family background. 
is no crystallized circle of elite families in any given community ; 

re only in ividuals i heir immediate fam lies with them ) 

: looked upon as elite. Siz » residential areas of elegant private 

not been established ; » well-to-do still live on government 


predominantly working-class 


es on in social intermingling 

the framework in which the elite can 

There are those with higher education but little wealth, and 

those with some wealth but little formal education. There are the in- 
tellectuals. still few in number, who remain within their limited circle 
of scholarly people and only occasionally are to be found at social af- 


fairs beyond their usual confines. In short, there is not a single elite 


ased on research in West Africa under a grant from the 
57-1958, and assistance from the Crossroads Africa Project 
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group; there are many elite groups that overlap and intermingle at 
various points—and that sometimes overlap with nonelite groups as well. 

In every city there are “elite” organizations whose membership often 
shows little discrimination; persons of both high and low station in life 
may belong. There are in a few places exclusive social clubs, but at their 
periodic social affairs individuals who could in no way be considered part 
of the elite may be found among the guests. 

What, then, makes an elite? Is it money or wealth? Is it conspicuous 
display of goods? Is it education er professional status? Is it due to 
traditional factors which have carried over from simpler communities 
into the expanding cities? Does it rest on family? Does training or travel 
overseas make for it? Living in better housed government reservations 
accord it? Is it the possession and wearing of fine clothes? Are church 
connections significant? Is political affiliation of consequence in achieving 
it? Is it attributed to intermingling with Europeans, who, in a colonial 
society, are in the preferred social positions? Has it come as a result of 
the accomplishments of one’s relatives or children? Is it accorded simply 


‘right people”? 


by being seen always at the “right affair’? and with the 
Is it eminence alone that makes an elite? Or is it a combination of all 
of these factors or a selected few of them? Perhaps some understanding 
of what makes a Nigerian elite may be adduced from an analysis of these 
various factors as they are related to the new values in the society which 
have replaced those of traditional standing. 

In the urban communities of contemporary Nigeria one of the chief 
values is money. Wealth can bring the things of life which make not 
only for position and comfort, but also for power and influence. It gives 
an enthusiastic introduction to anyone of consequence in the social 
structure. It provides the material manifestations of high status—home, 
car, servants, travel, parties to which important people will come, invita- 
tions to significant social functions. The significance of money as an elite- 
making factor is amply demonstrated by many of the important names 
in Nigerian society today. 

While wealth has been becoming increasingly important in the 
creation of elite status, such traditional factors as high family status have 
receded gradually into the background. A good family background is 
helpful; but birth alone does not, as in the past, guarantee a place among 
the elite. Personal accomplishment is the major determinant of access 
into the elite. 

In any society one’s reputation is made not only by what one does and 


says and how he regards himself, but in large measure by how others 
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one enters the excl isive 
fluence or distinction. He 
profession, or is considered 
some of these things is 

as within the elite group. 
1 achievement. In an under- 
people are few, anyone who 
automatically is 
even within the country, 
one a rtain luster and distinction. 


accord elite status, except perhaps in one’s 


il township, where few of the people ever travel 


from the home community. Nevertheless, the 


or being sent abroad 


pe neral scene in other 


mopolitan person who, upon 


small circle of people who know 
1S Ited by people about problems 
nation about the places where he has 


ip to as knowledgeable, urbane, 
al townsmen.* 
experien ntribute to building one’s elite 


} 


‘ - 
lo be chosen to serve on ofh il boards or commussions, to be 


yut to serve in responsible positions of a public or private nature 
1 in the settling of some problem or the raising of funds, for 
add to one’s reputation. Such experiences increase ones 


ve in W ho’s Who in Nigeria, get one’s picture on the calendar 


s that publish photographs of dist nguished people, and produce 


cover 
alman I 
newspape! publ city. ‘T h is. € . es in the public interest, as well as 


private endeavors play a part In elite making. 


[he possession and exercise of power play a major role in the at- 
tainment of elite status in modern Nigeria. To wield authority, to be in 


a position to render favors, to get things done—these are major assets 1n 
if 


+ 
—_ 


obtaining el :tus. Leading political figures, such as prime ministers 
Azikiwe (Eastern Region), Awolowo (Western Region), the Sardauna 
of Sokoto (Northern Region), and Balewa (Federation), stand at the 
ligeria’s elite. With the exception of the Sardauna, who comes 

travel to some other part of Africa does not carry with it the kind 


ired by visits to overseas Western countries. Possibly these nations 
on as being underdeveloped and not worthy of emulation. 
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from the royal family that controls the Moslem sultanate of Sokoto 


in the North, they are all men who have risen from ordinary beginnings 


to the pinnacle of public life. ‘They have within their control varying 


, 
aegrees of authority 


and ability to dispense favors. The pattern they set 
trickles down t » lesser levels of the political organizations and spills 
over into the other realms of Nigerian society; all function more or 
along similar lines in actual operation. ‘Thus to have power of one 
automatically ensures eliteness to those who have it 
most ant feature in the whole elite-forming 

process 
Close] -d in witl is public acclaim. Although one may have 
nost Nigerians looked upon as powerful 
attention. General acknowledgment 
ocial structure. Some persons with 
sor ‘fer to function outside the public eye, 
completely escape public awareness of their power ; 
surrounding their operation in the background 
more respected than those constantly in the fore- 
seen that there are a large number of factors that 
process in Nigeria. It is usually a combination of 
h makes a person elite. In all of them, however, 
in Nigeria today, no one who is unquestionably 
is without a fair amount of formal schooling. 
for granted as a basic element in the process 
+] 


in fact, the first step on the climb into this 





COOPERATION AS A CONCEPT 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 
Cooperation is one of the earliest concepts that was developed in actual 
practice by mankind. It is also one of the most common in operation 
today. 
Because cooperation is en ployed by diffe 


ired a varietv of meanings. In 


rent types of people who use 


different universes oT disco rse, it has acqu 
tly its meanings, it is necessary to learn who 
is using it and with what semantic backgrounds 


One is the popular usage, 


order to underst ind corre 


Several major distinctions may be noted. 


ind the one trom wh ( h the others seem to be 


wether. \ second » of usage is em- 


rt an In unctions. A third is 


i munist regimes. A fourth is that 
ich is well known in the consumer operation movement. A fifth is 
so ial science If terpretation. The re are still other meanings of co 
+} 


tion is report will center on the aforementioned five types.’ 


The popular use of the term, ration, is largely in line with its 
that is, of “working with.”” One who cooperates with another 


etvmology 
who cooperates with his parents 


ask him to do. A pupil who co- 


operates with his teacher studies the assigned lessons and recites on them 


‘“vorks with” him to some end. A child 


follows their wishes and does wh if the 


called on. The cooperator works more or less in harmony with 
person or other persons, 
In common usage, cooperation often means working with a leader, and 


» cooperator is a follower. In this sense all followers in whatever field, 


1 for a great deal of the world’s 


cooper ifors;: and cooper ifion accounts 


work and, also, for much of social harmony. 


nple of the common meani of cooper ition occurs when 


together as peers on a riven project. The 


| 
TSonsS WOTK 
rovernment il oO! me other type, for instant 2, 


as peers in working for, o1 


Henry P. Fairchild (New York: 

s defined as “any form of social 

ymbine their activities or work to 

rganized way, for the promotion of 

. uch a way that the greater the success of one party 
greater the success of the other party or parties.” 
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against, a legislative measure. However, even in this case, there are party 
leaders and party “whips,” and there is a great deal of “following the 


leader,”’ which passes for cooperation. 


II 

In hierarchically organized groups much is sometimes made of the 
cooperation of the members with the orders that are issued by the top 
officials. Members who obey orders promptly are praised for being so 
cooperative. A member who questions the validity of a command is chal- 
lenged for being uncooperative. In all such cases the term, cooperation, 
is used ill-advisedly. It is not cooperation that is involved so much as 
obedience, and members are being praised or condemned for obeying or 
not obeying orders which they have had no part in developing or formu- 
lating. 

A telephone directory reveals many organizations using the term, co- 
operative, that are not organized democratically, but from the “top 
down.” Such usage gives the impression that the given corporation is 
organized more democratically than is the case, and hence it is misleading 


and misrepresentative. 


In socialist and communist countries, also, the concept of cooperation 
is misused. In Russia, in the days of the Tsars, cooperatives were organ- 
ized as democratic businesses, with each shareholder having one vote, 


and one only, with a percentage of surpluses, after interest and other 


expenses were paid, being put into a reserve fund, and with the balance 


being distributed pro rata among the members according to the amount 
of the patronage of each member. These cooperatives were taken over 


by the Bolsheviks when t 


hey came into power in 1917, and were permitted 
to operate under the title of cooperatives although they were controlled 
by the government rather than by the members. Thus, these “coopera- 
tives” are not “free” and not true democratic organizations. They should 
be given a name more in keeping with state enterprise organizations. 

A compelled cooperation, no matter who or what is the compelling 
force, is not true cooperation. A cooperative society whose basic rules 
ire dictated by a government or a political party should not be called a 
cooperative. It is a form of a state collective. 

1V 
A fourth sense in which the term, cooperation, is used stems chiefly 


from consumer cooperative societies that have had a remarkable growth 
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re exp nding today in all democratic 


F 
a usage based on the famous Rochdale Principles, 


Ro hd le Society of Equitable Pioneers in 1944 


hundred years and that a 


+} 


1e 
Lit 


with one another of 


. ° 
(or bot ) voods or Services, 


no proxy voting), with capital 
rest, and with surpluses above costs and 


rned to the members on a pro rata basis 


cooperation th onnection involves more than 


it implies a way of life, a democratic way of pro- 


| Ss: and a cause, that is, a demo- 


ing foods and Service 


we of cooperative terminology is applicable only 
res is maintained and where free enterprise 
e functions within democratic 


human society as having 
people. Without coopera 
‘ould have held 


could not have 


nd process of cooperation, tribal 
in group defense. Competition is dependent on 


individual by himself could survive long enough to 


an 


\ group that competes with another group has, 


be held together br Cc tions, customs, beliefs, 


rd nt “nt 
1 S¢ ment. 


r (1842-1904 


conceived of two societary principles, work- 

itionship with each other, namely, cooperation and 

result of cooperation is socialization, that is, an 

Warbasse, Cooperative Democracy, Fifth Edition (New York: 

ers, 1947), p. 7, defines a consumer cooperative, for example, as 

ciation in which the people organize democratically to supply 

if utual action, and in which the motive of production and 

distribution is service not profits.” 

Peter Kropotkin, Mutual Aid: a Factor in Evolution (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1901), Ch. Iff. 

+ Gustav Ratzenhofer, Die Sociologische Erkenntniss (Leipzig: 1898), Section 


9° 
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established social order. On the other hand, competition leads to indi- 
vidualization, that is, an established variety of conflict behavior, and an 
establishment of manifold social structures functioning within the larger 
field of social cooperation. 

Small (1854-1926) followed Ratzenhofer’s analysis of cooperation, 
but added an explanatory factor regarding why people cooperate. In 
addition to the fact that people work together in self-defense and for 
security reasons, Small suggested that many people cooperate because 
they have dedicated their lives ‘‘to causes which they regard as greater 
than themselves.” To Small this is the most significant aspect of coopera- 
tion. He calls this feature of cooperation the “‘civilizing factor.’’® 

Ross (1866-1951) introduced an elemental “we-feeling” as a factor 
in cooperation.® This we-feeling may have a basis in similarity in struc- 
ture, but a more tangible basis is similarity in sympathies and beliefs, 
in what is judged to constitute mutual well-being and to safeguard 
mutual welfare. Cooperation may begin in mutual aid, “the spontaneous 
combination of efforts,” and extend to “all large permanent groupings.’’” 

Park (1864-1944) and Burgess (1886- ) treat cooperation in 
relation to two social processes, accommodation and assimilation. Accom- 
modation refers to the changes in habits of persons brought about by the 
give-and-take of working together. Under accommodation many minor 
adjustments occur, and some outward changes in behavior take place to 
the end that living together is made less difficult. 

Under assimilation more thorough-going adjustments occur. Deep- 
seated changes in behavior may be effected. In this connection, coopera- 
tion may lead to a sharing of tradition, to an “interpretation and fusion 
in which persons and groups acquire the memories, sentiments, and at- 


titudes of other persons or groups.’”® 


VI 
Since the concept of cooperation has varied meanings, the person who 
uses it must indicate in what sense he has it in mind if he is speaking 
to persons whose semantic backgrounds are different from his. Although 


fundamentally cooperation means “working with” or “working together,” 
5 Albion W. Small, General Sociology (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1905), p. 369. 

6 Edward A. Ross, New-Age Sociology (New York: Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1940), p. 66. 

7 Tbid., p. 

8 Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1921), p. 665. 

® Jbid., p. 735. 
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that explanation is not necessarily enough. The value systems within 


which individuals work may vary so much that the uses of cooperation 
may contradict each other.?° 


Evolutionarily speaking, the social science concept of cooperation seems 
to have undergone the following levels of expression. On its simplest 
level, ‘‘cooperation” is an unconscious process of behaving together, as in 
the case of one-celled organisms, and of ants and bees.” 

On its second level of development, cooperation is a working together 
of human beings under the command of a “higher authority.” 

On its third level, cooperation means the working together of people 
more or less freely in order to get ahead economically, primarily for 
themselves. 

On its fourth level of development, cooperation is the working together 
of people voluntarily toward the goal of improving human welfare. One 
of the best illustrations of cooperation on this level is represented by a 


consumer cooperative society.?* 


10 For comparative purposes, see the different types of cooperation which are 
defined in the Dictionary of Sociology (ibid., p. 68). They are: antagonistic co- 
operation, coerced cooperation, competitive cooperation, ecological cooperation, 
and voluntary cooperation. 

11 W. C. Allee, Cooperation Among Animals with Human Implications 
(New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1951), Ch. IV, “Beginnings of Cooperation.” 

12 Cf. E. S. Bogardus, Principles of Cooperation (Chicago: The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 1958 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NEWS AND NOTES 


Colorado State University. Dr. Winston W. Ehrmann, formerly of 
the University of Florida, has been appointed professor of sociology at 
Colorado State University. 

San Francisco State College. Dr. John W. Kinch, who received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Washington, will join the Department 
of Sociology at San Francisco State College in September. Other mem- 
bers of the department are Carlo L. Lastrucci, George E. Outland, 
Frederic W. Terrien, Donald L. Garrity, Don C. Gibbons, and F. D. 
Freeman. 

University of Oregon. Harry Alpert has been elected a fellow of the 
American Statistical Association and is serving as a member of the 
Advisory Panel for Sociological and Economic Sciences, National Sci- 
ence Foundation. He was awarded an Israel Summer Travel Fellowship 
for 1959. He is director of the newly created Office for Scientific and 
Scholarly Research at the University of Oregon. Joel V. Berreman 
continues to serve on a half-time basis as research associate with the 
Oregon Study of the Rehabilitation of Mental Hospital Patients. 
Herbert Bisno returns to the campus in September with a promotion to 
associate professor. Robert Dubin has received a grant from the Ford 
Foundation which includes fellowships for doctoral studies dealing with 
business problems. Samuel Johnson was appointed the first of these 
fellows. Mr. Dubin will be Ford Visiting Professor of Behavioral Sci- 
ences, School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin, for 1959-1960. 
Patrick J. McGillivray, who is completing his doctorate at the Universi- 
ty of California, has been appointed instructor. John M. Foskett is 
acting deputy director of the Institute for Community Studies. Walter 
T. Martin has been awarded a National Science Foundation grant to 
attend the meetings of the World Population Congress and the Inter- 
national Sociological Association. He has been promoted to professor. 
Lionel S. Wishneff has been named director of a three-year project to 


study resistance to educational television. This project is financed by a 


grant from the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Dr. Miriam Johnson has been appointed assistant professor. ‘Theodore 
B. Johannis, Jr., has been appointed associate editor of Marriage and 
Family Living. James Price received a grant from the Foundation for 
Research on Human Behavior to enable him to continue his research on 
stability mechanisms of formal organizations. The Department of Soci- 
ology received four fellowships under the National Defense Education 


Act. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN NATION AND WORLD. By Paul H. Landis. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1959, pp. xvi+752. 


Some thirty-nine problem topics are grouped in this text according to 
their relation to several major categories: problem creating forces, 
failure in personal adjustment, defects in social structures, failure in 
personal institutional adjustments, politicoeconomic problems, and insti- 
tutional lags in social policy. These categories embrace the principal 


} 


social problems which have become traditional in college courses, and 


some others besides. The treatment throughout is fresh and stimulating. 


Several temporary texts on social problems stress issues of more 
immediate concern to Americans as calling for social action at local, 
state, or national level. However, many social problems are not limited 
iationally, and an international or world perspective has become in- 
creasingly necessary not only to understand the problems, but also to 
work toward their amelioration. At appropriate places, therefore, the 
author compares factors in terms of diverse national contexts and in- 
dicates their reciprocal relationships. Though the problems are funda- 
mentally nationally important, similar problems may exist in other 
countries, and in some instances they may stem from a common source. 
This text is exceptionally interesting and informative, and a credit to 


the author and the publishers. jJ-E.N. 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE: A WAY OF LIFE. By Ruth Shonle Cavan. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959, pp. xxii +498. 


\ number of books on marriage and family life for college courses 
or informal d sion groups have been published. This book, written by 
1 well-known ity on the subject, provides a broad and practical 
body of iterial for young people who are contemplating marriage or 
who are already married. It brings together the research findings on the 
various subjects that are discussed. Special chapters are provided by Ida 
M. Brechtel, David M. Fulcomer, and Doris E. Pullman. It is not 
1 “problem” book, loaded with discussions of divorce, personality diffi- 
ulties, and other phases of family disorganization. 

The chapters are grouped under the broad headings of “Looking 
Ahead to Marriage,” “From First Date to Wedding Day,” “Learning 
to Live as Husband and Wife,” and “The Expanding Family.” The very 
scope of the material covered makes it difficult to deal with any specific 
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subject in detail, but a wide range of materials are summarized concisely, 
giving enough detailed data to illustrate the main items discussed. 
Figures, tables, and illustrations add to the value of the book. Extensive 
statistical data are avoided. It is one of the most usable books on marriage 
for the growing number of courses on this-subject and for the general 
reader who desires to become better acquainted with marriage and family 
living. M.H.N. 


THE AMERICAN TEENAGER. By H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler 
New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1957, pp. 267. 


The American Teenager is a report of fifteen years of investigation 
by social scientists led by Dr. H. H. Remmers at Purdue University. 
But it is more than a report. It is an interesting and stimulating dis- 
cussion of the teenager’s problems, attitudes, and beliefs. Implications, 
conclusions and suggestions for child guidance are drawn from the find- 
ings. Many excerpts from letters received from young people are in- 
cluded to illustrate and enliven the statistics. Hence, the book would 
seem to be of practical value to educators, parents, community leaders, 
and even to teenagers themselves. 

The method of securing the data is first explained. A picture is then 
given of the problems the teenager finds most distressing. The next 
section of the book describes his attitudes and beliefs. This is followed by 
an investigation of “possible relationships among the varied problems, 
fears, hopes, knowledge, ignorance, and feelings of the American teen- 
ager” and their possible origins. 

The findings of the study indicated that certain problems concerning 
their bodies, parental relationships, school, social relationships, careers, 
philosophy, and religion are bothering most teenagers. But it was found 
that “no one problem typifies today’s adolescent; instead, he is beset by 
1 host of diverse dilemmas, some large, some small.” It was found that 
today’s adolescent does not wholeheartedly adhere to the American 
lemocratic ideals; that he is more of a conformist than an individualist ; 
ind that he is more conservative than liberal religiously, and holds many 


negative attitudes toward science. 


There are limitations to the values of studies such as this one, but 


they contribute much to the study of human behavior and to better social 
relations, as well as serving te guide in planning and evaluating in educa- 
tion, government, and industry. NONA H. CANNON 

San Diego State College 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICES OF MODERN ENGLAND. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. By M. Penelope Hall. London: Routledge and Kegan Hall, 
1959, pp. xii+391. 


“Social Services” are treated as forms of help given for “the enhance- 
ment of the individual citizen.”” The author deals mainly with the 
statutory services because of their dominant role. 

After an introductory chapter on ‘The Development of the Social 
Services,” the author takes up such subjects as social assistance, social 
insurance, health services, housing and town planning, child welfare in 
home and school, services for the handicapped and the homeless child, 


youth services, employment of youth, the aged, the mentally ill, problem 


families, and problems of local and national administration. 

American readers may gain insight concerning the effect of the “wel- 
fare state” upon individual and family responsibility, the cost of the 
National Health Service, the degree of acceptance of this Service by the 
medical profession and the citizenry, the degree of responsibility for the 
various services assumed by unpaid citizen councils and committees, the 
historical changes in English social services and in their underlying social 
philosophies, and the role of social research as a prelude to the develop- 
ment of national policy. 

The author has provided a well-organized and carefully documented 
introductory textbook which is based on a wide range of materials. The 
style of writing and printing is somewhat monotonous and may limit the 
popularity of the book, There are a bibliography, an index, and a cata- 
logue of books in the International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction. J. WALTER COBB 

Los Angeles Department of Community Services 


A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF MARRIAGE. By Henry A. Bow- 
man. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959, pp. viii+1235. 


This little book, written by a sociologist, is an interpretation of mar- 
riage in terms of the Christian ideal. It is primarily for pastors and lay- 
men, and for discussion groups in churches, but it also has wider ap- 
plications. Concise discussion of the nature of marriage, sex problems, 
the Christian wedding ceremony and its meaning, the teaching of Jesus 
and Paul with reference to marriage and divorce, and the matter of 
interfaith marriages makes the book a practical sourcebook for talks and 
discussion groups. The appendix includes pertinent verses from the New 
Testament, questions for discussion, selected references, and a list of 


available films. M.H.N. 
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HOPE DEFERRED: PUBLIC WELFARE AND THE BLIND. By Jacobus 
tenBroek and Floyd W. Matson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 


of California Press, 1959, pp. 272. 


ion, and evaluation of public rehabilita- 


1 facilities and public attitudes toward the blind. Part I, entitled 


“Heritage,” develops the thesis that the blind are essentially normal 


people, with the exception of their physical disability. ‘Their needs are 
those of ordinary people, and, as a group, the blind are “mentally com- 
petent, psychologically stable, and socially adaptable.” Part II, “Securi- 

the development of public policy beginning in 

1 a change in American attitudes toward public 
welfare. The ’ discussion of legislation and administration obviates 
the problems of responsibility attendant to public administration. Part 
III, entitled “Opportunity,” deals with vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the blind. The increased number of placement facilities, the 
greater number of jobs open to the blind, and the shift in public at- 
titudes toward the blind, have led to a rise in the number of blind persons 
rehabilitated annually in the United States: 1,000 to 3,500 in fifteen 
years. 

Mr. tenBroek, who is a member of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, and his collaborator, Mr. 
Matson, who is a lecturer in the Department of Speech at the University 
of California, feel that too many rehabilitation programs tend to per- 
petuate dependency, thereby blocking their goal of aiding the blind 
to achieve full integration in society. The authors make three principal 
recommendations on rehabilitation programs. First, there should be 
separate agencies for the blind apart from those serving other physically 
handicapped ; second, more blind counselors are needed by rehabilitation 
agencies; and, third, there should be continued effort to overcome public 
resistance to the employment of the blind. 

ird recommendation relates to the problem which the book 
ippears to label as crucial: although public welfare legislation has been 
won nd n in yressive variety of sery ices to the blind established, and 
Ith upped emerge from rehabilitation with salable talents 
and skills, the blind discover that employers and the public do not provide 
them with opportunities Tor their goals to be realized. Their hope must 
be deferred until public attitudes change. HAROLD G. HUBBARD 
Extended Day Division 
Los Angeles State College 
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YOUTH LOOKS AT MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY: A STUDY OF 
CHANGING JAPANESE ATTITUDES. By Ray E. Baber. Tokyo: 
International Christian University, 1958, pp. 154. 


The main portion of this book deals with the results obtained by means 


of a questionnaire filled out by 5,030 high school, college, and university 


students throughout Japan. It was planned that about half of the sample 
be obtained from high schools and the other half from colleges and uni- 
versities; and that the male and female respondents be fairly equally 
divided. After a thumbnail sketch of the structure of the Japanese family, 
the author describes the status of women, the relationship between parents 
and children, age at marriage and the number of children per family, 
choosing a husband or wife, the problem of married children living with 
their parents, husbands helping with the housework, inheritance of family 
property, support of aged parents, ancestor worship, the happiness of the 
parental home, and related items. A special section is devoted to the 
communication between students and their parents. 

It is obviously impossible to present the detailed findings of the study 
in this review, but it is significant to note the far-reaching changes that 
have taken place in the attitudes of the young toward marriage and the 
family. Perhaps the most important change brought about during the 
b-enoweos was the emancipation of women. Both boys and girls 
reflected this changed attitude, especially with respect to such matters as 
sex equality; the education of women, their occupational status, and 
position in the home; the relation of parents to their children; and mat- 
ters of family control and activities. The Japanese family has gone 
through almost revolutionary changes since World War II. 

M.H.N. 


CREDIT UNIONS, BASIC COOPERATIVES. By Jerry Voorhis. Chicago: 
The Cooperative League of the USA, 1959, pp. 48. 


This revised edition of a useful booklet is written in direct clear-cut 
language and covers the main advantages of belonging to a credit union 
in a way that all its readers will be able readily to understand. It shows 
in a convincing manner the vital role that credit unions play in further- 
ing democracy. It demonstrates how “credit unions are basic coopera- 
tives.”” For the given purpose there is no better pamphlet in print than 
this one. E.S.B. 
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A REVIEW OF RESEARCH ON PARENT INFLUENCES ON CHILD 
PERSONALITY. By Rita V. Frankiel. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1959, pp. 32. 


This booklet represents an effort to make a survey of the highlights 
of the multidisciplinary research literature on parental influences on child 
personality. Chief purposes of the work were to familiarize caseworkers 


with some of the existing research studies based on case histories and on 


experimental, statistical, and observational data, and to inspire them 


to bridge the gap between research and practice. 

This overview of studies was drawn primarily from the psychological 
and child development literature and confined to research on: (1) 
specific infant-care practices, (2) the effects of general patterns of 
parental behavior and motivation, and (3) the effects of parental at- 
titudes. These factors were selected because of their relevance to case- 
work’s concern with treatment of children in their homes and with 
family life education. The presentation is intended to be broad but not 
intensive. Research conclusions bearing upon the areas under considera- 
tion are briefly summarized, giving only enough information concerning 
the studies to make them clear. 

Within the framework of its purposes this work seems to fill a 
definite need. It is short, concise, and interesting. Parent-education 
leaders, parents, teachers, as well as caseworkers, should find help in this 
survey of some important research. NONA H. CANNON 

San Diego State College 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF PROGRAMMES OF SOCIAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. New York: United Nations, 1959, pp. vii+190. 


SPECIAL STUDY ON SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN NON-SELF-GOVERN- 
ING TERRITORIES. New York: United Nations, 1958, pp. xvi-+239. 


The first report was prepared by the Bureau of Social Affairs, United 
Nations Secretariat, in cooperation with the International Labor Office, 
the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, Unesco, 
ind the World Health Organization. It is a summary of the following 
types of programs: health, nutrition and home economics, housing, labor, 
education, social security, social development, public administration, 
social research, rural development, community development, and urbani- 
zation. It contains a wealth of detailed information on social development 


in some of the leading countries of the world. 
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The second report is restricted to Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and is an analysis of information transmitted to the Secretary-General 
(1957-1958), with special emphasis on community and urban develop- 
ment, urban family life in Africa south of the Sahara, economic welfare 
of families, industrial relations, workers’ housing, juvenile delinquency, 
race relations, mass communication, health planning and public health, 
maternal and child health, nutrition, and demographic conditions. 

M.H.N. 


THE SCANLON PLAN. A Frontier in Labor-Management Cooperation. 
Edited by Frederick G. Leieur. Boston and New York: Technology Press 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, 1958, 
pp. xii+173. 


A number of articles and speeches on the Scanlon Plan have been as- 
sembled by the editor in this book. The plan of the presentation is to 
give an over-all picture in terms of principle and of practice. The first 
part gives a brief history of Joe Scanlon and the Plan, and the signifi- 
cance of his contribution to labor-management relations in industry. The 
second part presents the Scanlon Plan in detail. The third part gives an 
evaluation of the Plan from five points of view. The appendices’ give 


sample agreements utilized by management and labor to introduce the 


Plan. Examples of suggestions which have been made in actual produc- 
tion committee meetings are also given. Many of the articles in this 
book have been offered as addresses or written as special papers delivered 
and published elsewhere. 

The Plan sets up an agreement between a union representing the 
workers in a factory and management to stabilize wage production costs; 
it sets up a suggestion system to improve production techniques and to cut 
costs. Savings made by this system are shared by all employees of the 
company according to a signed agreement. Workers’ interests are safe- 
guarded and are channeled to production efficiency and increased quality, 
while management is given an opportunity to compete favorably in the 
sale of the resultant products. A considerable amount of work in this 
Plan is accomplished by a production committee with representatives of 
management and of the workers making the decisions. This book makes 
an important contribution toward peaceful labor-management relations 
and should be evaluated and understood by students of the field. 

WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. By Francis E. Merrill. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1959, pp. xxvii+451. 

This revised edition of a comprehensive treatment of the 

r courtsh and marriage (culture patterns, romantic love, mass 


ttin r OI 


1d soci: ange), the conditions and charac- 


s of modern and courtship patterns, marriage interaction 


in terms of roles, and the dynamics of marriage merits careful considera- 


tion. As in the previous edition, the concept “role” is stressed throughout, 


but especially in the section (Part III) that deals with interaction in mar- 
I 
riage. Marital, affectional, conjugal, domestic, working (economic), 


reproductive, prenatal, parental, and frustrated roles are discussed in 


considerable detail. Then come discussions of divorce, desertion, death, 


ind remarriage. The approach to the subject is sociological. Courtship 
a described as forms of interaction in which the various 
roles play a domin The central theme of the book is social 
interaction. 

It is pointed out that modern society is undergoing extensive changes 
which have affected every phase of life, including the traditional practices 
of courtship and marriage. Mass media of communication are particularly 
in evidence, but the author does not spell out in detail how television, 
radio, movies, and mass circulation of printed matter affect the family. 
Even though other writers have stressed changing roles of courtship and 
marriage, few have indicated the far-reaching nature of these changes. 

M.H.N. 


MAJOR SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Earl Raab and Gertrude Jaeger Selznick. 


Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1959, pp. xvi+582. 


problems considered in this text are juvenile de- 

linquency, crime, group prejudice, immigration, the family, the schools, 
dependency, and the individual’s concern with government, occupation, 
leisure, etc. The general pattern of analysis includes the definition of the 
problem, ways of measuring the problem, a statement-of the principal 
or “‘causes,” and an appraisal of known attempts at meeting or 
alleviating the problem. Some thirty-two adaptations of readings have 
been integrated into the exposition written by the authors. Each chapter 
thus attains a desirable unity. Several contemporary texts offer a broader 
selection of problems, but the quality of analysis in this new format is 


excellent, and it should meet with favor as a college text. J.E.N. 
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MINORITIES IN THE NEW WORLD. Six Case Studies. By Charles 
Waégley and Marvin Harris. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959, 


pp. xvi+320. 


\ comparative study is presented of the Indians in Brazil, the Indians 
in Mexico, the Negroes in Martinique, the Negroes in the United States, 
the French Canadians, and the Jews in the United States; and, in con- 
clusion, ‘an anthropological view of minority groups” is given. In vary- 

oups “are subjected to economic exploitation, segrega- 

\inorities are judged to be groups that are 

that have disabilities of which “the majority dis- 

rree,”’ that are ‘self-conscious social units,’ and that 
n into a minority group and are not members 


voluntarily. Endogamy helps to maintain a minority group. 


Miscegenation has been an important factor in bringing about the 


he Indian into Brazilian culture, although “slavery, 


incorporation of t 
warfare, disease and economic exploitation,” have been leading factors 
in the reduction of the Indian population. Mexico “has perhaps gone 
farther than any of the other Indian countries in stimulating individual 
assimilation and providing equal rights for those groups still identified 
as Indians.’’ The time will ultimately come when the Indian minorities 
will be “fully acculturated and assimilated by the mass of the Mexican 
population.” 

In Martinique when the economic basis of white endogamy is removed, 
“miscegenation and inter-marriage between whites and mulattoes will 
increase,” and the small white “majority” probably will be absorbed by 
the colored people, who now constitute a “minority.” In the United 
States, intermarriage of whites and colored has been decreasing, and 


“passing” seems “to be insignificant.” Integration is slowly gaining, but 


“all indications are that a long road still lies ahead.” 

With reference to the French Canadians, the authors conclude that 
“the critical role of Quebec in national politics and the powerful organi- 
ational effect of the Catholic Church weigh heavily against the forces 
of assimilation.”’ In the United States, “anti-Semitism has only been 
suppressed rather than eliminated” and its roots “‘still lie firmly embedded 
in the hostile stereotypes harbored by millions of Americans.” 

The situation of minority groups generally is one in which their as- 


pirations “are pitted against vested interests and the value system of the 
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majority group.” A great social problem in this day of harnessing the 
atom and conquering space is that of regulating “the conflict arising out 
of different social and cultural groups in our societies, while allowing 
them the freedom to struggle for a more equal share in our democratic 
system.” Not all readers will agree with all the aforementioned points, 
but they will be stimulated greatly by the carefully prepared discussions. 
E.S.B. 


THE AGRARIAN ORIGINS OF MODERN JAPAN. By Thomas C. Smith. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1959, pp. xi+250. 


This book outlines agrarian development in the Tokugawa period 
(1603-1868) and sug; 


l 


ests its significance for modern Japan. It is based 
both on some original manuscript materials and on the researches of 
Japanese scholars. 

The chief assumption of the book is that rapid modernization of Japan 
after the Meiji Restoration of 1868 was largely due to agrarian develop- 
ment in the Tokugawa period. It is maintained that Japanese agriculture 
underwent significant technical changes, though not mechanical, long 
before the modern period. At the beginning of the period, farming was 
generally carried on by the cooperation of extended kinship groups with 
emphasis on social obligation. However, by the end of the period this 
form of farming gave way to farming conducted by individual families 
with emphasis on self-interest. The chief contributing factor to this 
change was the growth of the market with its accompanying changes in 
men’s ways and ideas. The resultant shifts in political power in the 
countryside contributed to the emergence of a new government, which 
carried out modernization with determination. 

The author points out that this type of transition requires a minimum 
of four conditions: (1) a leadership with a vision of a future radically 
different from the past, (2) a leadership which has control over the 
government with a high degree of authority and stability for decades, 
(3) the means of investing on a significant scale, and (4) a satisfactory 
supply of labor. 

The book provides background information for the sociological under- 
standing of the rapidly changing current Japanese society through its 
keen analysis of the interrelationship among farming methods, the kin- 
ship system, economic activities, social classes, the power structure, and 
social values. EIJI C. AMEMIYA 
California Western University 
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SLUMS OF OLD DELHI. Report of the Socio-Economic Survey of the Slum 
Dwellers of Old Delhi City. By Delhi Pradesh, B.S.S. Delhi, India: Atma 
Ram & Sons, 1958, pp. xvi+239. 


This book expresses the self-direction and determination of a new 
Asia. It is a report of a socioeconomic survey of slums in the old section 
of Delhi, seat of the Republic of India. The report and survey are the 
work of the Delhi Pradesh. This government committee outlines the 


history of how Delhi’s population grew around and within a walled 


city; how need for security led to buildings with one door and no win- 
dows. These dwellings, eventually used for trade and industry, as well 
as housing, now constitute slums. The Pradesh attempts to present the 
dimension of the problem, indicating the failure of past methods em- 
ployed under British and Indian administration. 

They define the slum problem in terms of ecological and socioeconomic 
features. These have mutually a causal relationship tending to perpetuate 
deterioration of the situation. The committee sees the slum dweller as 
having been forced into congestion by poverty and lack of social aware- 
ness. 

The survey assembles data on the characteristics of these slum dwell- 
ers: sources of migration, income and employment, education and health, 
and housing. 

In conclusion, the committee points out that slum clearance fails if 
there is no survey and no master plan, and if a clearance program ignores 
the dynamic social and economic factors of urban life. The committee 
suggests improving the living conditions of the people where they are. 
Raise their status and hopes. Obtain the dweller’s good will and active 
participation. Disperse crowded industry and its workers by extending 
the geographical limits of the city. Finally, the city must rehabilitate 
the relocated people. 

This is a thorough survey with a human approach to the problem of 
slums. The recommendations are practical, but differences of inter- 
pretation remain about the “human approach.” Alleviation of tenants’ 
immediate problems may end further development of proposed reset- 
tlement projects. Moreover, the growing concern over the slum area 
conditions seems to be a matter of government feeling rather than of 
public sentiment. DEMPSTER DIRKS 

El Camino College 
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THE WORLD OF MAN. By John G. Honigmann. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1959, pp. xiv-7t 971. 


its contents range far and 
The introductory statement 
is followed by six chapters 
he work deals copiously with 
sions as represented by the 
s, the growth of Western 
man and race as elements 
iltural development. 
Che author’s anthropological conception of culture is so comprehehsive 


hat he draws rather heavily on other social sciences for his data. Obvi- 


sly, sociologists will find many of the chapters grouped- as “divisions 


of culture” significant for them as well as for anthropologists, for 
example, technology, manufacturing, social organization, marriage and 
the family, administration, social pressure, ritual, communication, ide- 
ology, collective representations, and other topics, At various points the 
coverage in this volume has characteristics featured in texts on the 
history of civilization. These interrelationships and those with other 
social sciences appear in the work because the author has followed clues 

nderstanding the world of man wherever they might logically. lead 

whether they concern cultures of the preliterate peoples or of the 

advanced modes .of life today. The result is, therefore, a book of 


il interest, and one that is broadly instructive. J.E.N. 


JAPANESE POPULAR CULTURE. Edited and translated by Hidetoshi 
Kato. Rutland, Vermont, and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1959, pp. 223. 


In conjunction with a research program on international communica- 
tion at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Professor Kato of the 
Institute of Humanistic Sciences, Kyoto University, was asked to compile 
ind translate studies by Japanese social scientists in such areas as popular 
fiction, movies, comic strips, radio drama, popular songs, and “life 


ounseling umns in newspapers and magazines. Professor Kato’s 


efforts have resulted in this book, which, in essence, is an attempt to deal 
with changes in traditional Japanese culture and values through an 
interpretation of Japan’s present-day mass media of communication. 
Under the influence of American sociology, the study of communica- 
tions was initiated in Japan after World War II at the Institute of 
Science of Thought. Today, the Institute of Social Psychology and the 
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Institute of Humanistic Sciences are also carrying on extensive com- 
munications research. Most studies are conducted under stringent 
financial conditions, and large-scale quantitative research is therefore 


t I 


} 


not possible. The point is made, however, that even if ample funds were 
become available, it is doubtful that there would be a complete switch 


esort to IBM and machine tabulations. The editor 


and qualitative research is a better technique for 
hidden emotions of people in Japan, where the 

plicated than in the United States. 
the masses, one obtains a glimpse of 
ve occurred in postwar Japan, This 
different audiences: those interested 
ange, in human behavior, and in 

I. ROGER YOSHINO 


University of Arizona 


ISLAND OF THE DRAGON’S BLOOD. By Douglas Botting. New York: 
Wilfred Funk, In 1959, pp.251. 


1is book is one of the six members of the Oxford 

mn of 1956 who went to the small island of Socotra, 

with the purpose ot collecting botanical, zoological, 

archaeological, and anthropological materials. ‘The book is not a report 
on the complete findings of the expedition, but it is a sort of travelogue 
hich contains much factual information on the history, botany, zoology, 
island. A considerable portion of the content 

tion or description of the travel experiences of 

is is material that was edited from the diaries 

Some parts are quotations from journals, giving 

of the week. These, while doubtless quite mean- 


} 
t 


tl them, might not be so significant 


o those who wrote 

book is probably most suitable for those interested 

ples of different cultures; but it also contains valuable 

historian, the physical and cultural anthropologist, 

gist, and sociologist. The criminologist will find in 

ire’ and punishment by cutting off the offender’s hands 

strange remnants of primitive justice. The book is enriched by two maps 
and thirty-two photographic illustrations. 

LOUIS PETROFF 


Southern Illinois University 
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THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE. By Kyle 


Haselden. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959, pp. 222. 


The author is a Southerner, born and reared in South Carolina, and 


currently minister of Baptist ‘Temple, Charleston. West Virginia. He 
I I £ 


points out that “a major part of the fault of the Christian church” in the 


area of racial relationships “thas been its reluctance to speak directly, 
courageously, and in its own language.” He offers extensive and 
thorough-going support in terms of the Christian religion for viewing 
white and colored peoples as one race. He claims that “the church has 
been and is the mother of racial patterns, the purveyor of arrant seda- 
tives, and the teacher of immoral moralities.”’ 

He devotes a chapter each to the concepts of prejudice, discrimination, 
segregation, and stereotyping. Then, he defines “the Christian ethic” 
and explains its application to the problem of developing interracial 
unity. He disagrees with the idea “that man, reduced to his essential 
self is a social being,’’ and argues from the standpoint of Christian 
theology concerning “the innate, inevitable, yet sinful self-centeredness 
of the Christian soul,’”’ and hence prejudice is natural and “indigenous 
to human nature.” 

Discrimination is defined as “the impertinent denial of the right to 
have,” while by contrast segregation is considered as “the irrelative 
denial of the right to belong.” In the light of these definitions, the author 
claims that “‘the Negro has come into that day” where he has more 
rights, but “a day in which he cannot yet seriously hope to belong.” It 
is added that prejudice, discrimination, segregation, and sterotyping “‘all 
have a deadening effect upon the personality of the Negro.” Along with 
desegregation of the races comes a concomitant ‘estrangement of the 
races,’ that is, a social farness. For example, in the recently desegregated 
public schools of West Virginia, there has been a suspension of social 
affairs. There is a decline in mutuality and communication. 

The author holds that ‘‘the existence of the Negro church is neces- 
sitated by white exclusiveness,” while on the other hand “white ex- 
clusiveness justifies and entrenches itself in the fact that there is a 
separate Negro church.” These and other generalizations take on special 
significance when it is remembered that they come from a parish minister 
“who has behind him eight generations of South Carolina generations,” 
and who is freely discussing racial relations in terms of Christian the- 


ologs as he understands it. E.S.B. 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Leo Kuper. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1957, pp. 256. 


This is a sociological study of the passive resistance movement in South 


Africa, which was participated in by both Africans and Indians. Profes- 
sor Kuper, a sociologist from Natal University, very ably presents the 
problem of race relations in South Africa, often characterized by vio- 


lence. He also reminds us that it was in South Africa that Mahatma 
Gandhi first developed his philosophy of passive resistance. 

During the months of June to December, 1952, 8,000 Africans 
voluntarily went to jail in protest against six unjust freedom restrain- 
ing laws. It is to these few short months of vital history that Professor 
Kuper devotes a major portion of his study. Even though there were 
many restraints, it was largely through public meetings that the leaders 
spread the message of the passive resistance campaign among the non- 
white masses. The study is not only a sociological analysis of the 1952 
passive resistance campaign, but is also an analysis of South African race 
relations which were demonstrated by the various reactions to the cam- 
paign. 

The volume deals with the sociological nature of passive resistance as 
a political technique, and poses the specific question of a violent or non- 
violent solution to the South African conflict. Although the consequences 
are difficult to assess, the institutions supporting white domination have 
increased in number, and this domination is apparently more firmly 
established than ever. The counterpart of white solidarity is the growing 
cooperation and strength among the nonwhites. The emphasis on non- 
violence and interracial cooperation in the struggle today reflects the 
continuing influence of the passive resistance movement. The emotions, 
the talen’s, and the new leaders that were discovered during those stormy 
months in 1952 may well give an insight to the future trends of African 
politics in South Africa. FLOYD A. POLLOCK 

Stephen F. Austin College 


CHRISTIANS IN RACIAL CRISIS. A Study of Little Rock’s Ministry. By 
Ernest QO. Campbell and Thomas F. Pettigrew. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1959, pp. ix+-196. 


For this study, which was made by members of the Laboratory of 
Social Relations of Harvard University, the Foreword is written by 
Dean Walter G. Muelder of the School of Theology of Boston Univer- 
sity, who says that the authors “have thoroughly analyzed a significant 
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\inisters and churches in questions 


-d account of how the ministers and their 
failed meet, the crisis in the fall of 


Rock faced the problem of 


‘adership in this crisis is found 


» of the fundamental- 
?) the fact 
were not in “a 
-s or the public,” and (3) 
1 


») express tneir incere 


in a smoothly func- 


“can realize in actions 
to achieve “unified 
itions”’ of how it feels 
full use OT moral sanc- 
“statements on 
us denominations 
» appended. ‘The book is an invaluable case study 
of a local racial crisis that 
ristian church. E.S.B. 


THE SILENT LANGUAGE. By Edward T. Hall. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1959, pp. 240. 


need not be spoken, such as 

the head. The meaning of 

in movements of the arms, 

‘There are other kinds of 

one may be kept waiting 

ppointment; or meaning may 

as indicated by building a 

boundary of one’s property. These examples 
yZing siletr anguage as an aspect of culture. 

tis book outlines both a theory of culture and a theory of how culture 
nto being: and culture as a whole is treated as a form of com- 

Its focus is on what men do rather than on what they say 


J.E.N. 
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W. E. B. DUBOIS: NEGRO LEADER IN A TIME OF CRISIS. By Francis 
L. Broderick. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1959, 


pp. xii +259. 


In this book the author ably tells the history of the intellectual strug- 
gles of one of the most controversial Negro leaders of the twentieth 
century—W. E. B. Dubois. In presenting the true story of the high 
points of the life of this noted Negro scholar and champion of the cause 
of racial equality, the writer quotes freely from Dubois’ speeches and 
his numerous literary productions. His opposition to Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s program of industrial education as a method of solving the Amer- 
ican Negro problem in the South initiated one of the most outstanding 
educational controversies in American history. 

To read this book is to read a short history of the struggle of the 
Negro to attain his full rights in the United States during the first half 
of the twentieth century. Through his uncompromising attitudes, though 
bitter at times, his independent thinking, creative scholarship, and strong 
convictions, Dubois played a very important leadership role in molding 
American sentiment toward the Negro. In the present reviewer’s opinion, 
this book gives an effective analysis of the personality, ambitions, achieve- 
ments, and failures of one of America’s outstanding thinkers of this era. 
In “A Tribute to W. E. B. Dubois,” William Stanley Braithwaite 
stated, ‘““The career of W. E. Burghardt Dubois will reflect a light across 
the memory of man as long as man secks and reveres the ideals of justice 
and liberty, of intelligence and beauty.” CLARENCE W. NORRIS 


St. Philip’s College 
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DICTIONARY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By John T. Zadrozny. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1959, pp. viii +367. 


In the Introduction the late William F. Ogburn calls attention to the 
fact that occupations develop a language of their own and that people in 
one occupation have some difficulty in understanding the occupational 
language of other occupations. Thus, the people in each social science 
have developed a distinct vocabulary, and have difficulty in understanding 
one another. Moreover, the people outside the social sciences are some- 
times baffled to know what the people working in a given social science 


are talking about. 
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The author describes this book as “a reference work” which takes 
account of the differences in the occupational vocabularies in the various 
social sciences. Over 4,000 terms are defined. As the author hopes, they 
are concise and clear, although at times one wishes that a fuller defini- 
tion had been given. A commendatory comprehensiveness has been a- 
lefinition of terms has been formu- 


E.S.B. 


chieved ; and, as a rule, a satisfactory « 


Ih, « 


lated. 


BEHAVIOR OF INDUSTRIAL WORK GROUPS. By Leonard R. Sayles. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958, pp. xi +182 
The basic obje » of this book is to further the knowledge of the 


organizations and their problems of division 


of labor and ‘nded hierarchies. It is concerned with informal group 


behavior and stre the differences among work groups, their attitudes 


+} 


he industrial plant. Some understanding is given 


and behav or 


of work group differences in their relations to management and to the 


lu tivity. Four types of work 


union, in their ‘‘morale,” and their prox 


groups identified in this study are: the “apathetic,” the “erotic,” the 
Examples of each type of group 


“strategic,” and the “conservative.” | 


are given and discussed. These empirically derived “ideal types’? were 


developed from the work records, interviews, and observations of 300 
work groups in thirty plants from a variety of industries. Many persistent 
industrial relations problems were found to have their, roots in the 
technology of the plant and were attributed to the characteristics of the 
the manager, as well as to the quality of the 


individual worker and 
environment. Problems tend to continue when jobs are unpleasant, 


mechanically paced, heavy or dirty, or are exacting in terms 


nd qu lity ot > ired itout 
l iality of required output. 
ysten erected by the technologi al process was a basic 
ontinuing determinant of work group attitudes and actions. Dif 


1 dissatisfactions of the work 


ferences in the struc ure, Satistactions, and 


rroups were found to be significant variables in shaping the collective 
behavior of work group members. The informal group was found to be 


1 dynamic factor in explaining the industrial relations climate of the 


plant; it could create harmony and balance or disequilibrium and discord. 

This study contributes to an understanding of the functions of work 

groups, the informal group, and leadership in the industrial plant. 
WOODROW W. SCOTT 


George Pepperdine College 
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THE WORLD’S METROPOLITAN AREAS. Kingsley Davis, Director. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959, pp. 
vii+115. 


In this study by the International Urban Research of the Institute 
of International Studies, University of California, a metropolitan area 
is not defined by the usual political boundaries of cities, which are un- 
realistic, but as ‘‘an area with 100,000 or more inhabitants, containing 


at least one city (or continuous urban area)” and surrounding area “‘if 


it represents a continuous extension of the city or if the people living 


there are predominantly connected with the city in an intimate day-to-day 
economic and occupational sense.”” A thousand metropolitan areas have 
been noted and estimated populations for 1955 given, together with 
earlier census figures. A discusion is given of the problems involved in 
obtaining these data, and of the criteria that were used. 

The ten largest “metropolitan areas” reported are: New York-North- 
eastern New Jersey (14,280,000), Tokyo-Yokohama (11,349,000), 
London (10,490,000), Paris (6,736,000), Osaka-Kobe (6,404,000), 
Shanghai (6,204,000), Chicago (6,121,000), Buenos Aires (5,750,000), 
Los Angeles-Long Beach (5,640,000), and Essen-Dortmund-Duisburg 
(5,353,000). In the Appendix will be found a listing of the territorial 
units that comprise each metropolitan area. This book represents a long 
step forward in the study of population on a world-wide basis. 

E.S.B. 


MODERN SOCIETY: AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Second Edition. By John and Mavis Biesanz. Inglewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, pp. xxviii+740. 


‘he book examines society from an interdisciplinary point of view. 
The authors pay special attention to the forces that shape modern society 
and the foundations upon which society rests. The central theme is 
“freedom and control in a complex society.” After an introductory dis- 
cussion of science and social science, a series of chapters deal with culture, 
society, and personality, which is one of the most important sections of 
the book. This is followed by special sections on economic problems (the 
work aspects of life) and the governing of man. New chapters are 
included on ‘The Farmer” and “State and Local Government.” The 


material of such subjects as education, religion, prosperity without infla- 
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man are almost completely new 
he book is replete with references 
ated materials are avoided for 
are well selected and 

teresting manner, which 
stimulating to beginning stu- 
initions have been omitted for the 
described briefly and simply. As a 


to commend it. M.H.N. 


rO SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY. By Margaret 


AN INTRODUCTION 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1959, pp. xvii-+ 


Wilson Vine. New York: 
350. 
ixfold standard by which she measures, as it 


were, the sociologi yutions of selected authors, chiefly sociologists. 


This standard includes: | the person 
uctures, (4 


ind its methodology. Each author 


as a social unit, (2) social forces 
id persistence of social structures, 


1 
change in sociology 


is given a brief biographical note, a statement of the ways he has been 
influenced by other thinkers, and his frame of reference. “The authors 
discussed are: Comte, Spencer, Ward, Sumner, Tarde, Durkheim, 
Cooley, Ross, Veblen MI. Weber. ‘| homas, P: reto, Sorokin, and A. 5. 
Toynbee. A concluding chapter deals briefly with the past, present, and 
of American sociological theory. 
author writes with clarity, skill, and sociological insight. The 
‘asurement standard is well designed, although other sociol- 


rently, according to their respective 


ip somewhat diffe 
s fruitful, but as is to be expected, sometimes strained. 


+ 


is good, but it is not explained why two of the 


Is 


oned “founding fathers” of American sociology are 


Ward, Sumner), and the other two are scarcely men- 


(Giddings, Small). Toynbee would rank higher as a social 


ionea 1d1 


‘ 

in as a sociologist. The current rise of operational, statistical 
approaches to sociology is not “introduced.” The sum total of comment 
is distinctly on the positive side, and Dr. Vine is to be congratulated 


on this fresh and enlightening discussion of the rise of sociology. 
E.S.B. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY IN THE FACTORY. By 
Paul LaFitte. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958, pp.+-228. 


This book reviews an investigation of worker satisfactions. “Iwelve 


raduate students interviewed and observed 189 persons in seven factories 


l 
in Melbourne, Australia, between 1950 and 1952 under the supervision 


stigation, a natural experiment, was an attempt 
ae 
and expla n the present situation of the workers. 
worker’s judgment of: (1) his present work situation, 
and (3) his place in society. ‘The workers 
rviewers. 
conclusions follow. (1) The possibility of ad- 


vancement \ not considered too important by the worker. (2) The 


worker feels his w Satl ying > achieves something worth while, 
does a varied and interesting task, or if his daily routine is relatively 
complete. (3 n the work situation the worker wants to be treated as 
a person, wants to be secure from arbitrary dismissal, wants his work 
to provide the necessary means for sustaining his relations outside of 
work, and wants the situation to be stable and permanent. (4) Pay is 
satisfactory to the worker if it can be considerably improved by little 
effort on his part or if he is left alone to do his work. It is not satisfactory 
if there is little chance for improvement or if his task is closely supervised. 
(5) Workers like their bosses if they are known and are liked as persons. 
They think poorly of them if they are officious, bossy, remote, or un- 
known. (7) Workers had few close friendships with workmates, but 
thought a good workmate was conventionally friendly. The individual 
rmined the behavior of the workmates. (8) The worker’s 
his present situation were made with reference to his 
position, which is accepted as being a gross and obvious 
present fac it not necessarily accepted as being either proper or in- 
evitable. (‘ The worker may be family-centered or self-centered, 
depending on his situation, but he is rarely work-centered. (10) The 
zrew up in normal and happy homes tend to be more 
cooperative in their present family relationships, while the other men 
tend to be less cooperative. ‘The author discusses extensively the method- 
ology, logic, difficulties, and inferences of the study. 
WOODROW W. SCOTT 


George Pepperdine College 
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